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THE LEAN KIND. 


This is-the epoch of the gadding, mind. The 
mind ‘not at home’ byt given to something else, oc- 
cupied with alien ‘‘causes’ is of the normal order, 
and as such must be held accountable for that con- 
temning of the lonely occupant of the home—the 
‘Self—which. is the. characteristic of the common 
mind With the lean kind—the antithesis of 
those ‘Fat’: with whom latterly we have be- 
come, so familiarised—the most embarrassing notion 
is that. of the possession of a self having wants. To 
be selfless is to have attained’ unto that condition 
of which leanness is the fitting outcome. Hence, 
thé popularity cf the ‘Cause’ which provides the 
Idol to which the desired self-sacrifice can be offered. 
‘The greater the sacrifice the Idol can accept the 
greater is it as a ‘Cause,’ whether it be liberty, equal- 
ity, fraternity, honesty or what not, If ten thousand 
starving men, with their tens of thousands of de- 
pendants, starve in the Cause of Honesty, how great 
is Honesty! If a woman throws away her life for 
. freedom, how great is freedom! And no mistake. 


‘Great is the Cause and small are men,’ is the 
creed of the lean kind, Consider the Cause .of 
-Honesty—the righteous frenzy for the maintenance of 
the status quo in regard to property, True jt is 
that all worshippers of honesty have no property; 
but what of that: the greater the sacrifice: good 
_ is it to be a vessel of dishonour if thereby i is achieved 
the greater glory of the Cause. 


It is true one may choose one’s ‘Cause,’ but 
choice appears to fall fairly uniformly into classes, 
_and as for the lean. kind, they choose honesty. ‘Poor 
but honest,’ is. the lean one’s epitaph. He makes it 
his honour to see to it that property shall remain 
‘just.so,’ He will fight and die and play policeman 
with zeal, that property.should remain just so! There 
have been those, however, who have maintained that 
‘Property . was: theft,’ Monsieur Proudhon said so, 
and. Monsieur Shaw supports him, ‘The only true 
thing which has been said about property,” says Mr. 


Shaw. We—and the lean—beg leave to dissent, what 
though in dissenting, we differ, The lean scout the 
base notion, for where would the Cause, Honesty be 
if horribly it should prove true? It is therefore 
not true for the lean, And for us? If the 
pick and the shovel are the discovered gold, 
then property is theft. But if the shovel and 
pick be as a; means to an end—the acquiring of 
gold—then theft is to property in the same relation. 
Theft is the time-honoured, success-crowned means 
to property. All the wholesale acquirements of pro- 
perty have come, do come, will come, in this way. 
Whether Saxon robs Celt, and Dane~ robs. Saxon, 
and Norman robs all three: whether William 
Shortlegs robs the English to give property to his 
fellow-bandits, or bandits, grown bolder, rob the 
Church for themselves, or the Trust-maker robs 
whom he will, the process is one and the same. A 
constant state of fux (Oh, Cause of Honesty!) flux 
of property, from hands which yield into hands which 
seize! Small wonder the lean kind love not ‘this 
truth, and cover their eyes with their Cause. Hands 
which seize are not their kind of hands; the spirit 
of their Cause makes the muscles relax and the 
grip grow feeble. 

Broperty once seized, the seizers set about 
to make flux static. They declare a _ truce. 
They send forth a proclamation: ‘Henceforth the 
fpessessed-we and our children—must remain pos- 
béssors: and the dispossessed remain the dispos- 
sessed—sfor ever: these shall not raise disturbing 
hands against the state of things: should they, the 
STATE will visit upow them the penalities due. For 
notice: .In the process of proclamation, the victors 
have taken the proclamation for the deed; they 
have not merely said ‘this state, now established. 
shall remain,’ they have said, without pause for 
breath, ‘this shall be’ and ‘this is,’ ‘The State now 
is—and we, are. the State," And so it turns out. 
The -dispossessed—the lean—make answer: ‘Yea— 


great conquerors, as you say, so it is. The STATE 
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IS, Though we perish, let the State live for ever! 
Thus the State takes birth; the mobile takes on im- 
mobility; the Iron Mask upon which its makers 
write the law for the lean to keep, descends; hence- 
forth, the lean, the law-abiding, the honest, are the 
pillars of the STATE, while the possessors of it are 
left well-established, free to pursue chance and ad- 
venture in the flux which has never ceased to flow 
in the secret order above the State. Hence comes 
high finance—a game of sport best played like cricket, 
with limited numbers. 

The law of honesty is the first precept written out 
on the Iron Mask. Honesty is arule of convenience 
whose purpose is to keep back the crowd from the 
excellent game of the select few, But, ‘Among your- 
selves, seize what you can,’ which reminds us of Mr. 
Cecil Chesterton, Mr. Chesterton charged the finan- 
cial sportsmen with corruption, and tried to prove his 
charge by Law. Extraordinary forgetfulness. The law 
fs not for those who make it. It is for the dis- 
possessed only, Mr. Chesterton tried to establish a 
charge of dishonesty in a sphere where honesty— 
quite rightly—is a term of reproach, The holders 
of ‘un-earned increment’ are not concerned with hon- 
esty—that Cause of the Canaille—the retail-property- 
holder’s virtue, He might with as much relevance 
have charged Mr, Isaacs with doing no work! Work- 
ing is a lean-man’s virtue and so is honesty, but 
meither are the virtues of the makers of the State. 
The reason Mr. Chesterton is mulcted of £10,000 
is, that he used a word—corruption—which is not 
held in favour among the herd, who cannot be 
expected to understand that what is crime to them 
is the sport of a higher order; to whom theft, for 
instance, is not ¢#eft. It carries no stigma as it does 
with the lean, The State itself has no blush when 
it reveals its sole right to our money to be its might: 
makes us pay up for fear of wishing that we had, 
later; no blush that it steals because it can, All 
of which goes to prove it is a poor job calling names 
and explains why we are giving our first article to 
the lean kind, It is to protest against the irrelevance 
for the Lean of the doings of the Fat, During the 
last few months there has appeared amongst us an 
artist of foremost rank, an artist who is a satirist, 
who has revealed the very lineaments of the soul 
of his ‘Fat Men,’ Mr. Will Dyson’s cartoons, now 
appearing daily in the ‘Herald,’ are the event of 
recent journalism, The power and truth, the pull 
and thrust of arm, the clutch upon their material, the 
face-to-face revelation—that these things should appear 
now in England is almost incredible, Yet we have 
not so far forgotten the satiric rage of Swift to be 
wholly without criterion for judgment of the measure 
of strength with which he wields this lightning flail, 
and, notwithstanding their truth and stretch of arm, 
union of brain and soul, the quality of Swift which 
leaves us seared and but barely alive, is absent from 
Mr. Dyson’s work. For all his contempt for his 
thick-necked breed of ‘fat-men,’ contempt which we 
believe Mr, Dyson means to be the last word. with 
his work, this does not create the ache, tké burning: 


wound which is at the kernel of contempt, and is that 


which the outer rage of contempt is meant to Hide... HE 
draws ‘fat men’ as though he hated them, yt chis: 
artists’ revelation is truer than his interpretatiqn of 


it, He has seen the breed of Fat men, and Aquing 


seen he cannot for the life of him hate them as 
Swift hated his Yahoos. They are all redeemed by 
a quality which Mr, Dyson sees revealed, but which 
he does not know. The last glance at the cartoons 
always carries a smile, With the arm to wield the 
superhuman rage of Swift, he does not do so. Did 
he, his subjects would be shattered. He appears 
himself to feel he may not let himself go. There 
exists something he would shrink from destroying’. 


Mr, Dyson’s choice of subjects (unless due, 
and one hopes to an accidental connection with a spirited 
journal which itself is engaged in a futile “War 
against Fat,’) illustrates his difference in relation to 
Swift, as a difference in what each fears, We hate 
what we fear and if what is feared is not in itself 
hateful, the hate recoils back upon us, only in part 
assuaged, Dyson fears brutal, stupid strength. Swift 
feared, loathed, writhed at the bare suggestion of 
weakness, meekness, and what these imply. Swift was 
girding at the thing which is the woe of men and the 
tragedy of the Godhead which Arnold assures us would 
do all things well but sometimes fails in strength.’ 
Swift touches men in the quick; he reveals the 
shameful sore which we all walk enshrouded to hide. 
His Yahoo is each of us, His lay figures which bear 
the virtues, his Houyhnhnms have no soul to save 
in a bath of fire. He has not misdirected his rage. He 
lives with the Immortals because of his stupendous 
courage which dared to turn an unwinking eye upon 
that which other men dare approach only by stealth 
and with averted gaze, He saw, knew and uttered 
forth, what none but a giant may look upon. Dyson 
on the other hand, looks and sees, but his head is 
turned in the wrong direction. What he sees is 
merit smothered over .with accidental demerits. The 
filthy vestures that meet his gaze, and which a finer 
breed than these thick-necked Fat would throw off in 
repulsion and disgust, are the outcome, not of the 
quality which Dyson reveals in his ‘Fat,’ but of the 
lack of this quality in the figures which crouch be- 
hind him—the lean. The vitriolic passion of re- 
pudiation which is satire, is with him never called 
into being. His primary occupation is with what 
should be his lay figures. He has directed his 
withering flame against his Houyhnhnms—the Fat, in- 
stead of against his Yahoos—the Lean. At present his 
work, while it makes the ‘Daily Herald’ notable, is 
not out of place there, but we trow a man would have 
a heart of flint who insisted on Yahoos with, shall 
we say, Mr, George Lansbury,—insisted that is on 
truth, “The lean are spoon-fed with lies—a diet 
with no fattening qualities. Even Mr. Dyson’s draw- 
ings of ‘the worker’ are sentimental. None dare tell 
the ‘worker’ the blunt truth, that his leanness blights 
the landscape and that he is responsible, The tales 
of leanness’ woes are told to the discredit of fat, 
but they recoil in truth to the discredit of lean. It is the 
last resort of the downtrodden to seek comfort in the relat- 
ing thereof. There is only one thing the down-trodden 
with retained dignity can do, and that is 
to Get Up. And there is only one thing 
for the lean and that is, to get fat, get pro- 
perty: and it is the one thing they will not do. 
The efforts to dodge the responsibility of self-de- 
fence, self-appropriation, to assume the mastership 
in their own person, is the unmistakeable mark of 
the lean. The first conscious effort of mind in any 
prospective change of circumstance is to look for 
the chain and the collar and the next great Someone 
to whom they may belong, serve, work for. ‘If 
not the slave-owner, then the employer; (employer— 
someone who keeps him busy!) if not the individual 
employer, then the State; if not these then the 
Comprune or the Trade Union or the Trade Guild: 
an ‘employed person,’ worker, for ever. Let reproaches be 
directed where cause lies—home—and then they may bear 
fruit. As Mr. Tillett might have remembered when he 
called upon the Deity to perform a task which he 
could have done for himself had he cared, what a 
man wants doing, he will do himself, And what 
is true in relation to the deity is true in relation to 
fat men, The fat man is just as likely to endow 
the jean scolders as is the Almighty—none at all. 
He is satisfied in the knowledge that they can achieve 
their own endowment as he and his achieved theirs, 
by taking from yielding hands. 
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VIEWS AND 


‘The Cause to which I have given my life.’ This 
is a message, the last but one of Mrs. Pankhurst. The 
Cause is the ‘Vote.’ With so many shoddy phrases 
extant we prefer to examine what Mrs. Pankhurst 
has given in order to secure the privilege of the 
vote, rather than be put off with the phrase ‘my life,’ 
which may well be rhetorical, as was that of her daughter 
when she spoke of ‘ doing her bit, for her seven years’ and 
then left the bit and the years to others. Six years ago Mrs. 
Pankhurst would have said: ‘I want the vote given to 
me.’ Now she has to say ‘I have given myself to the 
Cause—the Vote.’ The alteration in attitude displayed 
does indeed illustrate what (rhetoric apart) Mrs, Pank- 
hurst /as given of herself in this agitation. She hasliterally 
abandoned her judgment and her original ambition, 
which was to be an active participant in state politics. A 
member of the Labour Party she fell an honest victim to 
the illusion regarding political power which made Mr. 
Tom Mann in 1891 say, ‘When next we strike, we shall 
strike on the ballot-box,’ an illusion which increased in 
intensity until 1905-6 when the attention bestowed on 
the political side of labour organization had its effect in 
the return of a greatly augmented labour party to the 
House of Commons, and at which time Mrs. Pankhurst’s 
union actually took birth. Its formation was the high- 
tempered response of a capable woman to the snubs and 
neglects suffered by women inan organization wholly man- 
led. Her ambition for herself was to be of the same order of 
power, if of better quality—as the Macdonalds, Hardies 
and Snowdens. For her daughter, having provided her 
with the legal training so advantageous to political guile, 
her ambitions were boundless. She was to be given the 
choice of office, Prime Minister or Lord Chancellor, and 
either position she would have adorned. A legitimate 
ambition founded on <a legitimate basis—the Vote. 
Therefore ‘I want the vote’ six years ago. And now? 
The first wild passion of women’s insistence spent ; the 
effective mouthpieces and actionists fallen out from her 
ranks; herself in the process of rapidly advancing in- 
validism, alternating between prison and nursing home, 
her mouth effectually closed; her daughter settled as a 
quiet pamphleteering suffragist abroad ; andthe vote? In 
the dim and speculative future! What has happened ? 
She has pinioned herself with words—words—words, and 
these, not her own. She ventured into the maze of the 
symbolists, whose vulturous progeny—the empty concepts 
—got her! She began to ‘lead a Cause,’ and. imper- 
ceptibly the Cause became lLeader—leading where 
all causes tend—to self-annihilation. Mrs. Pankhurst 
may die and great is the Cause. What Cause? The 
Cause of the empty concept—the fount of all insincerity : 
the Cause of the Symbol—the Nothing worked upon by 
the Dithyramb. 

‘Miss Emily Davison has gladly laid down her life 
for woman’s freedom.’ This is Mrs. Pankhurst’s latest 
message. Here, then, we have it—the cause of Freedom. 
Freedom is the devil which drives. We must get a 
nearer view of it. What have we in mind when 
we say Freedom? We detect three elements: two 
notions and an atmosphere. There is the notion of 
a force, and a notion of a barrier which the force breaks 
through. A ‘breaking through’ is the single complex 
which is the ‘ getting free.’ A definite action, therefore, 
witha positive beginning and a definable end : limited 
in time and complete in its operation. There exists 
nothing in this which explains the vague unending thing 
called ‘freedom.’ To ‘get free’ apparently is not freedom 
which is something which carries on an independent exist- 
ence on its own account. This separate existence is the 
atmosphere. Freedom therefore is made up of loose asso- 
ciation with the two notions which coalesce into the one 
action of getting free, plus an atmosphere.. The action is 
the individual affair : the thing which must be done for 
oneself and permits of no vicariousness : the other,z.e., the 
atmosphere, is the part which one can create for others. 
This atmosphere is an interesting study : examined, it 
reveals itself, half swoon, half thrill. It is the essence of 
sensation, the food of the voluptuary. The thrill is the 
memory, the aroma of far-off fair deeds : the swoon is 
the suspension of intellect which allows vague asso- 
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ciation to make these deeds appear in part as one’s 
own. Deeds, mark you! definite things. Now 
we can ask the question : What is the relationship of the 
simple, normal, definable life-process of over-coming 
specific resistances which we call getting free to the 
vague symbolic indefinable thing called Freedom. The 
second is a blatant exploitation of the first. The first is 
an individual affair which must be operated in one’s own 
person and which once done is over. The second is 
not an action : it is a worked up atmosphere, secured by 
culling special nose-gays of ‘free-ings,’—the most nota- 
ble deeds of the most notable persons by preference— 
bunching them together and inhaling their decaying sweet- 
ness with exactly the same type of pleasure as that which 
the drugtaker and the drunkard get out of their vices. As 
tippling is the vicious exploitation of the normal quenching 
of thirst so the following after ‘Freedom’ is the vicious ex- 
ploitation of the normal activity of working oneself free 
of difficulties. 

When therefore a person ‘dies for the cause of 
women’s freedom’ the effect of such a death is to give a 
crowd of degenerate orgiasts a new sensation. The 
motive may be,—a motive arrived at by a tragically mis- 
taken process of reasoning—the belief that thereby others 
can be freed. Such is a tragic delusion. There is only 
one person concerned in the freeing of individuals: and 
that is the person who wears and feels and resents the 
shackles. Shackles must be burst off: if they are cut 
away from outside, they will immediately reform, as those 
whose cause is ‘ our poor sisters’ and ‘ poor brothers’ will 
find. The prostitution and poverty problems will be 
solved when the prostitute refuses to be prostituted and 
the poor refuse to be poor. Flogging the prostitutor, or 
railing at the exploiter is idle, for the defect is not 
primarily in these. 

* * * * 


But these voluptuous mooners apart, what of 
freedom? The answer is, that these voluptuaries 
apart, there zs no ‘freedom’—and the Cause 
jof Freedom is one long course of banalities and 
mis-statements unlimited, ‘Freedom’ presumes a state 
and there is no state of being free; there is an ac- 
tivity of free-ing but the activity is limited by time 
to the duration of the act itself; the act completed, 
the free-ing is ended, To advance the concept of 
freedom as a reality is to attempt to give to that 
which has no meaning apart from expansion of a 
force, the laid-out, static quality of the objective 
world; it seeks to establish in space—in the static— 
that which has an existence only in time; of which 
the termination is the motive which engenders the 
beginning. There is no freedom and hence there can 
be no fight for it, Free-states, (amazing contradic- 
tion) free-speech, free-assemblage have just as much 
to do with the power which works itself free, as a 
massed collections of wreckage—specimens picked up 
from a cyclone-area have to the departed cyclone— 
i,e., associations which call it to mind, and no more. 
Remote connection indeed, for let the storm sweep 
through once more and in the second wreckage these 
same specimens will have lost their identity ; they will 
be recognisable no more, So! The patient advocates 
of ‘free states,’ ‘free speech,’ ‘free assemblagé,’ what 
are they but deluded children in the vicinity of forces 
they do not comprehend? If they want to assemble 
and speak ‘without let or hindrance, let them increase 
their own ‘power, their strength of arm until they 
can speak and meet as they will. But to ask for 
free speech and free meeting, what is it but an ac- 
knowledgement of tutelage, inferiority. If what they 
ask is given them, what will their speech be but— 
permitted speech—something graciously allowed to 
inferiors and minors. Oh Freedom,.subtle deceiver, 
what chains are forged and rivetted in thy Name! 
(It will be moted that one falls inevitably into 
rhetoric immediately the blighting word is ad- 
dressed. Unreal itself, it rallies unrealities to itself 
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as kind to kind,) ‘We have flogged ‘freedom’—and 
we hope to extinction. We cannot, for the nonce, 
deal with other members of this confusion-fostering 
class of words—those of the Empty Concept—the 
Nothings worked on by the Dithyramb—whose use and 
implications have gangrened all culture. Their num- 
ber is legion—Liberty, Equality, Fraternity, Unity, 
Justice, Truth, Humanity, Law, Mumbo-Jumbo, Meso- 
potamia, Albracadabra, Om-Tat-Sat, Intellectual con- 
cepts ail—futile products of men who pursue their 
own shadow, Since Plato, literary philosophers have 
been digging \pitfalls into which a lying Culture lures 
them and, their fellow-men. A true concept is the 
framework which the intellect puts round something 
felt: feeling experienced either directly in the Soul, 
or indirectly through the perceptions of sense, An 
intellectual concept is not, strictly speaking, a concept 
at all: it represents the giving of a ‘local habita- 
tion and a name’ to a ‘Nothing.’ It is a verbal 
trick, put through from many different and mainly 
sub-conscious motives, and its immediate outcome is 
sentimentality—an intellectual ‘fake’ touched up with 
associated emotion—an easeful, ‘pleasant’ mechanical 
process, and one almost universally practised’, It is the 
fformation of the intellectual concept which makes 
every successive culture a 'poison-diet for the peoples 
which create it, A virile people turns to thought, 
creates a culture which promptly turns upon it to 
encompass its destruction. There has been as yet 
no exception in the history of mankind, To-day 
we see the same Iprocess illustrated in the lives of 
individuals, The unreal concept is at the back of 
every ‘Cause, Hear of a Cause and look for the 
hag, and it will be found in these lying creations 
of the idle brain, It is the natural sequence, since 
the brain must guide life’s action, that these will o’ 
the wisps should lead the individual astray, and the 
higher the quality of the individual, the more disas- 
trous are the consequences. ‘Causes’ are the diver- 
sion of the feeble—of those who have lost the power 
of acting strongly from their own nature, They are 
for the titillation of the senses of the herd, and a 
person who can act strongly should shun all Cause- 
ites and their works, Strong natures, who act out 
their beliefs in their own person, not realising that 
such grounds for actions as Causes proffer are in 
place only among those who having lost the instinct 
for action amuse themselves by words, occasionally 
are fascinated ‘by the jangon, with consequences disas- 
trous in the highest degree to themselves, Miss 
Davison, for instance, was in the presence of some- 
thing innocuous to most of her companions, but very 
deadly in relation to herself when she lent ear to 
the pleadings of the great Cause ‘Freedom.’ Her 
soul strong for action, sucked in the poison which 
would have harmed little, one less sincere. Miss 
Davison we know has long held that in her ‘Cause’ 
‘a death was necessary, Were it not for the tragic 
sequel, one might smile at the naively-honest mind 
arguing so simply with issues so stupendous, It was 
inevitable, that, short of abandoning the ‘Cause’ some 
such tragedy should gather round her. A fatalism 
must inevitably attach to those who cannot abandon 
the ‘phrases of their yesterdays: who must spend 
more on them because they have already spent much. 
She, like so many others, trying to endow a state of 
affairs purely spectacular with the verisimilitude of 
the dramatic, felt that the situation was not ‘moving’ 
yet she had not the requisite malice to inform her 
what was wrong, That the ‘movement’ was en- 
gineered, i,e., mechanical not living, that all that was 
desired was the kind of movement which can be ef- 
fected by a cinematograph—not a surging, living up- 
rising, taking its own wayward living course. Miss 
Davison never realised the difference, or realising, 
like a handful of other persons, was too much bound 


by the hopes and deeds of her yesterdays to act 
upon the realisation. 

She did not understand that the presence of the tiny 
handful of people like herself in a spectacular affair was 
a very considerable embarrassment to the situation, 
which accounted for the suspicion and semi-disgrace in 
which they were constantly held ; that their presence was 
just tolerated because occasionally the organization might 
need to dump them down, one here and one there to act as 
living beings for an occasion, and then return them to the 
role of automaton. And yet she might have. If weremem- 
ber rightly, the last occasion upon which we saw her, more 
than a year ago, she was under warning of dismissal from 
her ‘ post with a pittance’ (twenty shillings weekly if we 
remember aright) upon her next attempt to ‘militate’ 
on her own account, a dismissal which we believe actually ' 
had effect later. Apparently she continued to work at 
the dead situation, as an artist might try to touch up 
a few bits in someone’s daub so to give the thing which 
has never lived the ‘air’ of life. If a death would be a 
relieving touch in the monotony of the stale spectacle, 
then a death there should be. 


There has, indeed, been an outcry, for ‘a death,’ 
for quite a time, Some male fool stated the need 
very clearly in an interested section of the press some 
time back, Mrs. Pankhurst herself appears to have 
felt it, and has called herself a ‘dying woman’ for 
nearly a year now, We can find the heart to be 
sorry for Mrs. Pankhurst, in spite of this tragedy 
due to the criminally silly situation she has allowed 
to obtain. We suggest to her, that she takes the 
first step, sets the example to the others, and casts 
her yesterdays. Mor her, in truth, success has been 
heavily streaked with failures: To gain a crowd, she 
gave up the best part in herself—her reality, Having’ 
gained them, the worst part of her promptly lost them. 
‘She has dignity and self-respect and she has put 
herself in a position which allows of neither, The 
argument of suffering is not respectable, There is 
something to be said for a ‘death as a spectacle,’ 
but there is nothing to be said for ‘dying-long-drawn- 
out’ as an argument. There is no virtue in suf- 
fering: To be relying on pity as a main arghment 
is the tactic of the weak, Mrs. Pankhurst, 
hunger-striking, negates the spirit of successful de- 
fiance which the hunger-strike. embodied. She has 
counted without the ingenuity of her opponents. By 
adopting the hunger-strike at all, she entered upon 
a tactic, the meaning of which was that she should 
bring herself so near‘ to death that a prison would 
not hold her, The State’s reply was to contrive a 
means of enabling her to leave prison for just so 
long and upon such terms as would enable her to 
be held in prison—a negation of her own tactic. The 
hunger-strike, a brave but brutal thing in itself, is 
one which can be continued only as it began— 
in the brutal spirit, When the State turns her out 
of prison in order to get well enough to return, the 
logical, solely effective retort is “I will go out of 
prison, not to befit myself to return, but to carry 
on my work and do as I will,” It would be a 
great gamble—but only so could Mrs. Pankhurst 
hope to prevent her sword being turned against her- 
self; only so could she expect to make their cat- 
and-mouse effort non-effective, And the situation 
is not worth it, Far better and stronger would. it 
be for her to take measures to bring the preposterous 
situation to an end and start afresh. There should be for 
her an added inducement in the truly horrible position 
of Christabel Pankhurst who, for £40 or £50 a month, 
wags the militant dog by the tip of a tail attenuated by 
stretching a few hundred miles. We will not enlarge 
upon the situation: it should be sufficient merely to state 
it. We suggest that Mrs. Pankhurst should judge of it 
with a little sensitiveness, and end it. For Miss 
Davison, one can only say that she in deadly cir- 
cumstances maintained entire her integrity of Soul: 
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her sincerity, which was such because her strength 
was such. It could not be gainsaid by any chance 
circumstances in which it became entangled. Her 
courage one- recognises, note.and remember. And 
we are grateful that in her fiual effort luck 
was with her. Chance betrays so many  occa- 
sions, for her as for all who attempt to fill in a 
spectacle, and her experience had had its bitternesses. 
Here, luck crowned her courage; she has -been 
permitted to secure what we know she cared to 
have: the well-done of those whose work she chose 
to do. And we are profoundly glad. A daring 
deed, a perfect spectacle, and the cost all hers, 
It might have been otherwise—lite and recrimina- 
tions. 


With the rapid decline of faith in politics and polit- 
ical method, and the collapse of Mrs. Pankhurst’s cam- 
paign, the fictitious interest which has been worked up 
for votes for women since 1906 has already largely died 
down. The method of ‘influence’ in politics has shewn 
its superiority. It has the crowning merit of success— 
naturally so since where all is guile, methods must be of 
guile to have effect. Accordingly, it is realised that votes 
will be given to women, if and when, the fortuitous col- 
lection of women holding the positions of first females in 
the household of members of some future administration 
decide that 1t would please them to have them. The 
prospect of having to win the favour of, say, Mrs. 
Asquith, does not seem to grace the situation with 
dignity: but then “politics Zave no dignity. The mis- 
take in the ‘vote’ agitation lay in thinking they had, 
though it now appears difficult to understand. how it 
could have been imagined that anything of intrinsic value 
could be in the gift of the six hundred members of parlia- 
ment whose personal wills stood between the women and 
the vote. Understanding, however, is the fruit of making 
mistakes, and it is now clear that the ‘woman movement ’ 
must find its definition and activity in matters unrelated 
to voting ‘ rights.’ 


For fear of being guilty of supporting the power of 
another ‘empty concept’ we hasten to add that the 
term ‘Woman Movement’ is one which deserves to go 
the way of all. such—freedom, liberty and the rest—to 
destruction. Accurately speaking, there zs no ‘Woman 
Movement.’ ‘Woman’ is doing nothing—she has, indeed, 
no existence. A very limited number ofindividual women 
are emphasising the fact that the first thing to be taken into 
account with regard to them is that they ave individuals 

- and can not be lumped together into a class, a sex, or a 
‘movement.’ They—thissmallnumber—regard themselves 
neither as wives, mothers, spinsters, women, nor men. 
They are themselves, each cut off from and differing from 
the rest. What each is and what each requires she pro- 
poses-to find by looking into her ow# wants—not ‘ class’ 
or ‘ vace’ wants—which explains her repudiation of ‘des- 
criptions by function.’ If primarily women are to regard 
themselves as Woman or as the Mother, their satisfactions 
as individuals would be subordinated to an external author- 
ity: the requirements of the development of Woman 
or Mother as such—Empty concepts again. ‘Woman as 
such ’—' mother as type’ has no reality : the subordin- 
ation of the individual to the Interest (another word for 
Cause) of motherhood, or the ‘Interest of the Race’ is 
the old trick, subjugating the real to the unreal. A 
woman as a mother, takes on the accidental ‘mother 
characteristic’ merely by the way, wholly for her 
own satisfaction. She is so because ske wants, not be- 
cause of any wants of. the community, the State, the 
Race, or any other faked-up authority. The centre of 
the Universe lies in the desire of the individual, and the 
Uniyerse for the individual has no meaning apart from 
their individual satisfactions, a means to an end. The 
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few individual women before mentioned maintain that 
their only fitting description is that of Individual : 
Ends-in-themselves. They are Egoists. They are 
Autocrats, and government in their autocracy is 
vested in the Self which holds the reins in the 
kingdom of varying wants and desires, and which de- 
fines the resultant of these different forces as the Satis- 
faction of Itself. The intensive satisfaction of Self is for 
the individual the one goal in life. 


TREES OF GOLD. 


The collection of toothbrushes which I keep in 
my bedroom looks untidy: but it will have to stay 
as it is until I write my autobiography, because the 
only record of my spiritual life consists of the chem- 
ist’s marks on the handles, For when I find myself 
consumed by any passion (which is usually rage) I 
fling myself out of London into some little place. 
And always I forget to take a toothbrush and have 
to buy.a new one: — hence I have accumulated a 
hoard of those boney reminders of the temperament. 
Sometimes they do not earn their keep, for they do 
not tell me why I went to Eastbourne, That was a 
horrible [place, ravaged by a wind that made one 
look as though one had been drawn by Walter Sickert 
and that drove me dishevelled into a Ballad Concert 
where two fat men played a Chopin concert for 
twenty-five minutes. They might have been Belloc 
and Chesterton eternally discoursing of the Jews.... 
And I wonder why I went to Poole. I spent a jolly 
afternoon there in an old long-profaned Chapel on 
the quay, sitting on plump, crepitant sacks that ex- 
uded the sleepy scent of grain, while against a milk- 
white sea clucking machinery most entertainingly 
dropped coal into a dissolute little tramp steamer, 
and fetched up sleek mud from the harbour bottom. 
That was what I really liked: dying a little death 
and dropping my life behind me, and giving to 
pleasant little plans when I could contemplate the 
innocent activities of the natives as a virgin martyr 
inew to Heaven might survey the gambols of the 
Chetubim, But it has suddenly come about that 
England is no place for a respectable virgin martyr; 
It blunts the fine edge of the sword of the soul 
to live in a 'peace maintained by the torture of 
women,. If I had stayed in England any longer 
I should have become as satisfied as any proprietor 
of a slaughter-house that God’s in His Heaven, all’s 
right with the world, So I looked round for a 
country that was not given over to the devil, who is 
the eternal fomenter of law and order. The news 
that King Alfonso was being specially guarded drove 
me to Spain: happy is the country where they 
know at whom to throw their bombs. 

To recover this certainty of which I had been 
robbed by our great free Parliamentary institutions, 
I crossed the Pyrenean frontier one Sunday in May. 
My body was hot with fatigue, and the discussion 
of Votes for Women, which I was carrying on with 
a Basque wine-merchant, the King of Spain’s photo- 
grapher, and a German commercial traveller, lacked 
coherence because I cannot speak more than ten 
words of any foreign language grammatically. This 
is not a defect but a penalty attached to an active 
mind, How could I, who have been busy all my 
life debating on the nature of things, possibly spare 
the time to master a different and unenlightening 
system of naming things? Nevertheless, I leaped! 
into a river of language and emerged, dripping with 
irregular verbs and wagging my tail with pride, to 
lay at their feet a declaration that things being as 
they are I want a vote, They gazed on me as 
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one might gaze on a rebellious chocolate-cream. I 
should have left it at that: but my fundamental 
honesty, distressed at receiving this moist and 
benevolent glance on false pretences, moved me 
to explain that I was not a luxury but a journalist. 

It was a brutal thing to do. They sat in a 
quiet large-eyed row and looked at me as a London 
crowd will look all day at a house where murder 
has been done, while their imaginations reconstructed 
the crime whereby the quivering morsel of femininity 
that must. surely have been born in me was clubbed 
to death, Oddly enough, I felt guilty and unbeauti- 
fully raddled with intellectual passions: so that I ap- 
preciated the kindness of the German commercial 
traveller in bringing out his samples to divert the 
conversation, With a half-hearted hope of resusci- 
tating my womanliness he surrounded me with miles 
and miles of galoon, I took the stiff ribbon in my 
hands, and with determination smiled delightedly 
at the raised chocolate and magenta flowers: and 
I recovered the sense of my innocence. [For this 
German, staggering from capital to capital to seduce 
immortal souls into the purchase of galoon, was 
given up to blacker, more unsensuous sensuality than 
I should ever touch in staggering from Poole 
to Eastbourne, or even from idea to idea. I 
discovered where the emotion of modern Europe 
was spending itself one day last winter when, mis-- 
directed by Exchange, a voice asked me through 
the telephone to quote my lowest price for earthen- 
wear stoves (size D,). Never before had I been 
asked any question with such passion. The man 
who spoke was, like this German, one of a more 
hot-eyed and disordered multitude than was ever 
led by drink or the basest kinds of love, who desire 
to spread Axminster carpets on the Muscovian steppes 
and gild the South Sea lands with Waterbury watches 
as their forefathers desired to feed the whole earth 
with the body of Christ, Our enemy is commerce: 
The frenetic distribution and exchange.of ugly things 
made by unhappy people confuses the earth. I 
thanked God that I had no hand- in peace and 
prosperity and handed back the galoon. 

We passed out of the Pyrenean mists and I 
looked out to find that we had left that damnable 
smiling green which makes France fit for nothing 
but a’ bleaching-ground, Quite quickly I realised’ 
that I had come to something that was as important 
to meas my birth, We had passed into a broad 
valley that was hurned: not by the sun, for in these 
parts it was hardly more than early Spring, but 
by some deep passion of the earth that might have 
burst through the fields and light the air to flame had 
it not ‘been that kind of ‘passion that loves to feed 
upon itself. The red soil crumbled, the grass was 
young yet consumed, A fire ran up the poplars and 
discoloured. the leaves that were rustling in a cold 
wind: and beside them a river flowed thinly as though 
leeched of its fulness by this ravening country. The 
land throbbed like a bared heart, and here and 
there a graveyard was the symbol of the valley’s 
desperation, There were four high walls that were 
not white but pallid like terrified flesh: and above 
them spread black cypresses, calm as nothing else 
in that land. was calm, without doubt rising from 
miraculously cold, wet roots, The ravaged earth 
had set itself to prison death, who yet sucked to its 
prison all the life its passion could create, The mind 
could grasp that struggle, but not the war between 
the valley and the. naked limestone mountains that 
marched up from the east and west as proudly as 
befitted the raw material, the untainted: substance of 
the earth, The land broke into a surf of burnt green 
trees against these cliffs, which were so stripped and 
shining that its veins of snow seemed warm and 
human: it became a hot and narrow gorge twisting 


upwards against this coldness, Rage shivered the 
mountain into peaks and deep distortions so beautiful 
that it strained this consciousness to perceive them: 
one could not fully grasp its beauty because of the 
limitations of this humanity, To enter into it one 
would need to be a mountain. It was exactly what 
I had always expected life to be like, Until now 
I had always been a little disappointed with things. 

The train slid haltingly up an incline against 
a roaring wind into a tunnel full of little blue-clad 
navvies, who shouted and waved lamps from deep 
trenches, And I realised that I was feeling hor- 
ribly ill, I had left London with the kind of tatigue 
that easily becomes a frenzy, and I had not passed 
unscathed by the flatness of France and the blunt 
ugliness of its women, But this was a grimmer kind of 
physical misery. I was a grey and disgusting ob- 
ject: I felt as though I was going to die, and I 
knew that my corpse would be most offensive to the 
eye, And not only was I distressed by my body 
but I felt concerned about my soul, For my illness 
was due, not to the long journey nor even to those 
galoons, but to the beauty of the burning valley 
and the naked hills. I was shattered by excitement. 
I had a right to be excited, This really was an 
important occasion in my life: before I had always 
worshipped this violent and courageous beauty, which 
I had never found in people and rarely in art, 
without any certainty that it existed, All the same, 
that it should shatter me condemned my life, I cared 
for nothing really deeply except this beauty, But I 
could not express it. And if I could make anything 
which had that quality of fierce splendour I could not 
make 'people like it, They would turn their ‘backs 
on ravaged and distorted Spain and go to Switzerland 
to be ipleased by the unsurprising beauty of the 
sunshine on the snow. I might, of course, ascend 
to a region where I. would-be content to make beauty. 
without praise or company, But beauty is so dan- 
gerous.. One has to use flame to burn the galoons 
from Europe and the tame squalor from life, and 
in the end one may so easily turn this weapon of 
fire on oneself, By the heat of its desires and 
adorations the mind may become like hot wax: in- 
capable of receiving the sharp impressions which 
are all it lives for, The fire by whose blaze the 
soul. meant to lighten the world may burn it down 
to its foundations and leave it a smoking ruin, as 
unlovely as any factory or building designed from 
the first for base uses, The fervent purpose may 
destroy its instrument and die frustrated, It brings 
not only personal disaster but it. is a treachery 
against the orderly procession of generation after 
generation, which we call life. The poor hurt the 
community in which they live: they fall into ugly 
ways of life, they spread disease, they leech the stores 
of the kind, So too the tragic hurt the community: 
they live impulsively, they spread excitement, they 
make preposterous demand on the patience and ser- 
vice.of those of good-will, They wreck the peace 
for which the race must seek for the sake of the 
future. 

But all the fine things that grow out of life, 
like beauty or love or pride, demand this ritual of 
rashness and cruelty. If one loves them we must 
pardon those whose dignity it is to perform the 
ritual; it is worth while, At Burgos I walked 
to the Chapel of a palace, which eight hundred years 
ago a Castilian King gave to the most aristocratic 
order of Cistircian nuns. I saw the thirty sisters 
celebrate mass as they might have performed a slow 
court dance before the throne, and bow to the altar 
with such reverence as-the daughters of the most 
mighty houses of Spain might decently pay to the 
son of a carpenter. Each of their bodies was as 
proud as a walled city full of towers, To cultivate 
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their pride they had fenced their bodies in the 
spotless decency of an ordered life among women: 
they had toided away their minds in the cold casket 
of the love of Christ, Without doubt they might 
have governed their country haughtily or borne chil- 
dren to inherit their power: but in that life they 
might have been chipped and broken by contacts with 
insubordinate persons and uncoercible desires, They, 
turned their backs on life and gave it an inspiring 
masterpiece, for that mass gave one the power to dety 
the earth and to defy it beautifully. If Christ had so 
abandoned himself to his genius for grace he might 
have sweetened the world, But he chose to save it, 
not by a gentle life-time spent sunnily among children 
and’ fishermen, but by the nine hours of His passion 
on the Cross: so he damned it by accustoming it to 
the sight of pain, Here in Spain the contemplation 
of his torn and bleeding body has perverted the 
people into a habit of indecency and the enjoyment 
of bull-fights. To this desire to save the world we 
still fall. To secure peace in our time we 
insist on ‘‘character,’’ meaning an absence of charac- 
teristics, in our schools and produce an eventempered 
and disciplined population, that might as well, have 
never been born, Our writers totter into sociology 
to tidy things up, and benevolently design new and 
improved workhouse dietaries instead of new stars. 
They will make life easy to live, But life itself is 
nothing: it is the trimmings that matter, the pride 
and honour and beauty, 

That is why I face unashamed the disaster that 
the worship of my kind of beauty may bring on 
me and on my neighbours, On the Castilian heights 
above Burgos there were trees of gold, They thrust 
shining leaves into the quivering cloudless skies, and 
their slim trunks were of the glowing metal itself. 
They shivered in a wind that came down from the 
snow and the light throbbed through their bodies. 
The secret of their beauty was a lichenous growth 
that gnawed inwards as it glowed outwards. Yet 
they were better, so gilded and diseased, than the 
healthy tree whereof they cut the mischievous cross 
of Christ. 

REBECCA WEST, 


SOCIAL ATAVISM IN CALIFORNIA. 


There has now for two years existed in Cali- 
fornia a state of affairs that, a half-century ago, 
would have been described as war, It is a battle 
against the guarantees of freedom of speech and as- 
sembly granted by the constitution ot the United 
States to every: person within the borders of that 
country, It has already caused the loss of many 
lives, the destruction of many thousands of dollars’ 
worth of property and the arrests of very many 
thousands of men and women that were protesting 
against the abrogation of their legal rights. 

That California is, however, thoroughly opposed 
to these men and women, and that the rest of the 
country is ready to become just as much so, will be 
seen from a perusal of the following cuttings taken 
from two American publications, one secular and! 
the other religious, one printed on the Pacific and 
the other on the Atlantic coast: 

““Soon—it has begun to happen already— the 
‘plain citizens of every country will form a com- 
bine, Its object will be the suppression of sedi- 
tion and anarchy in the ‘persons of professional 
agitators. It will be a _ big, powerful, effec- 
tive, but very unostentatious revolt, It will work 
quickly, surely, silently, The first thing the Plain 
Citizen Combine will accomplish is the guiet re- 
moval: of these gentlemen,...They will just gudetly 
disappear ,...There will be a little inquiry at first, 
but it will die down ever so quickly,” 


This is an editorial expression made on Novem- 
ber 2nd, 1911, in the Los Angeles, California, 
“Times,” a daily newspaper owned and edited by 
Harrison Gray Otis, ‘Lhe second cutting, although 
many more such from many other sources could be 
supplied, expresses the opinion of the Kev. lather 
Beitord in the Roman Catholic ‘‘Nativity Mirror,” 
for April, 1912:— 

“The Socialist is busy,...His power is an 
actual menace to our city, There seems to be no 
law to suppress or control him, He is more dan- 
gerous than cholera or smallpox—yes, he is the 
mad dog of society, and should be silenced, if 
need be, by a bullet,” 

The war that such editorials has encouraged 

has, as I have said, resolved itself into a war upon 
free speech, To end agitation, you must put down 
the agitator, and the most effective agitator is the 
man that mounts a soap-box on a street-corner. 
After him the reactionary forces went, At the out- 
set he happened as a rule to be a member of the 
Socialist Party of the United States, which has lately 
grown threatening to the national control of the 
Republican and Democratic parties. Accordingly, 
in every considerable town the governing faction 
either passed ordinances forbidding street-speaking, 
or else, without the formality of an ordinance, in- 
structed the police to arrest street-orators for “ob- 
structing the highway,” and a really countless num- 
ber of imprisonments followed. 
Z Then, when the efforts for suppression con- 
centrated on the Pacific Coast, where labour-troubles 
were attracting agitators, a new factor appeared, This 
was the organization known as the I,.W.W., or In- 
dustrial Workers of the World, the United States’ 
expression of the movement from craft-unionism and 
toward industrial unionism. Even their enemies ad- 
mit that the I1.W.W.’s members are men of pure 
motive and high courage; but, precisely because of 
these qualities, they are dangerous opponents. They 
cannot be bought and they cannot be intimidated. 
Consequently, with the appearance of the I1.W.W.’s 
in the States of Washington, Oregon and California, 
the gaols became congested. 

Gradually, the war centred in California, This 
commonwealth, once a territory governed, when gov- 
erned at all, by lynch-law and the vigzlantes, had long 
since adopted an appearance of civilization and be- 
come a sovereign State with all the legal machinery 
appertaining thereto, But now it reverted. Harrison 
Otis, owner of the Los Angeles ‘‘Times,”’ helped to 
form the reactionaries—who held government and 
courts in their political control—into a merchants’ 
and manufacturers’ association, the avowed purpose 
of which was to drive union labour from the Pacific 
Coast, and the first attack of which was directed 
against the street-orator and free-speech. Actual 
war began and soon resulted in the blowing-up of 
one of “The Times’ buildings by McNamara—not 
an I.W.W., or Anarchist, or Socialist, but a trades 
unionist, a member of the Democratic party and of 
the Roman Catholic Church, 

San Diego is a place of about 20,000 inhabi- 
tants, mostly wealthy people of American birth. It 
is the county-seat of San Diego County, in southern 
California, A labour-dispute, at first of only local 
importance, brought the agitators to this city, and 
the reactionaries followed. 

The leaders of the workers passed the word 
that no violence was to be so much as attempted. 
Their enemies were to be given no excuse under 
the law, Neither strikers nor agitators were to 
carry arms, The only rights to be insisted upon were 
the constitutional rights of free-speech and assembly. 
These orders, as the Governor’s Special Commissioner 
later found, were obeyed. 
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The reactionaries, on their part, were equally 
determined, The Merchants’ Association, the city’s 
leading business-men and a majority in the local 
government, secured the help of the City Council, 
detective-force and police-torce and organized a 
body of mercenaries known as the “Vigilance Com- 
mittee,’ They declared that they would make San 
Diego “‘too hot to hold” the advocates of free-speech. 

In the January of last year, the City 
Council passed an ordinance forbidding all street- 
speaking in the business-district, When the victims 
of this ordinance protested that the law was in 
violation of the constitution of the United States and 
that of California, they were told to go to the local 
courts and test it. 

They did not go to the courts. To do so would 
have been to encounter delays and appeals that would 
be ruinous. The local judges were the social, poli- 
tical and business associates of the members of the 
Manufacturers’ Association, and to apply to them 
for an injunction against the enforcement of the un- 
constitutional ordinance was sheer waste of time. 
Moreover, the long war had already depleted the 
finances of the agitators, Their one hope, therefore, 
lay in an open, but not physical, resistance, They 
could not fight in the courts, and they would not 
fight in the streets, But they could and would speak 
in disregard of the ordinance; they could and 
would go to gaol, 

They did go to gaol, They were arrested by 
the score, No resistance was offered the police; but 
no sooner was one speaker torn from his soap-box 
on a corner than another soap-box was supporting 
another speaker on the next corner, The city gaol 
was filled and overflowed into the county gaol, The 
county gaol was filled and overflowed into the gaols 
of nearby counties. Yet in no case did the captives 
attempt violence, and in not one instance was a 
weapon found on the person of a speaker. 

The reactionaries now resolved that this at- 
tempt to appeal to the outside public by congesting 
the prisons should fail, and so torture was applied 
to frighten the advocates of free-speech, and de- 
portation by kidnapping was employed to rid the 
gaols of the surplus, “A great mass of evidence was 
submitted to your Commissioner,’ writes Colonel 
Weinstock, whom the Governor appointed to inquire 
into the affair, “including forty-three sworn affidavits 
to the effect that members of the I.W.W., their sym- 
pathizers and others, had...been arrested by the city 
police...without being charged with a violation of the 
aw, had been taken out of the city...and there sub- 
mitted to an inhuman, brutal beating by a body of 
men, gart of whom were police-officers, part con- 
stables, and \part private citizens,” 

From one of these groups of cases the sworn 
statement of John Wallace is here selected, not be- 
cause it is the worst, for it is not the worst, but be- 
cause it does not contain quite so many unprintable 
details as some others. 

On no charge and without a warrant, Wallace 
was arrested and taken to gaol. At about ten o’clock 
of one evening, he .and fourteen others similarly 
“detained,” were dragged from the prison and put 
into a motor-truck in which, accompanied by a po- 
liceman, they were driven some eighteen miles to a 
lonely spot where fifteen or more motors were stand- 
ing at rest, Also at rest, but ominously ready for 
actlon, were some seventy-five men, openly armed 
with whips, night-sticks, knives and revolvers. 

Wallace, when his turn came, was taken from 
the truck and dragged to a platform on which a 
United States flag was tossed, He was struck over 
the head until he assumed a kneeling posture, and in 
this significant Position he was compelled to kiss the 
flag. Meanwhile, there was begun a clubbing of 


the other prisoners, which continued for ten minutes, 
whereafter all the victims were put into motors and 
driven to a place near the county-line, Here, after 
another whipping, they were driven into a cattle-pen 
with three armed guards to watch them, At about 
8 a.m., the prisoners, who had not been permitted 
to touch food or drink for above eighteen hours, were 
forced to “run the gauntlet” between rows of men 
with clubs in their hands, After that, the flag- 
kissing episode was repeated, and the unfortunates 
were told to cross the county-line and never return 
—fifteen men against most of whom not even a for- 
mal charge had been lodged. 

Perhaps it may be pleaded that Wallace was 
an I.W.W., or a Socialist, or an Anarchist, what- 
ever excuse may be found in such a plea, What he 
was I do not know. But Julius Tum was none of 
these things. I quote the Governor's Commissioner : 

“I desire to call the especial attention of 
your Excellency to the detailed story of Julius 
‘Tum, a young German tailor, Tum is not a mem- 
ber of the 1.W.W.; is not a Socialist....He came 
to San Diego some time ago in search of employ- 
ment at his trade, He finally succeeded in getting 
work.... This poor, inoffensive and harmless young 
man, if but half of the story he tells be true, for 
having committed no offence other than out of 
curiosity dropping into the I,W.W. headquarters 
to get for his information some of its literature, 
was taken in charge by the police and put under 
duress. He underwent the almost unbelievable 
experience hereinbefore related by John Wallace, 
only in a more extreme degree,...Your Commis- 
sioner, after seeing and talking with this man... 
giving him an exhaustive cross-examination-..be- 
came thoroughly satisfied that he spoke the truth 
without any, attempt at exaggeration.” 

Nor is there lacking more than a suspicion of 
downright murder: Michael Hoey, a member of 
the 1.W.W., was arrested and lodged in gaol. He 
was sixty-five years old. According to his fellow- 
prisoners, he was brought there in evident agony, 
complaining that “he had been kicked in the groin 
by a policeman and seriously ruptured.’”” He died— 
and the coroner’s jury, composed of his enemies and 
the enemies of his Cause, returned a verdict of ‘‘déath 
from tuberculosis of the lungs and valvular disease 
of the heart,” 

Official ‘bestiality goes, at any rate, undenied, 
and it must be kept in mind that this bestiality always 
exerted itself against persons not only not convicted 
of any offence, but mot even charged with one, Prison- 
ers were starved, and one, a boy, as a punishment 
for asking for food, was beaten by. a policeman 
named Hathaway, Robert L. St. John, president of 
the San Diege@ Electrical Workers’ Union, was ar- 
rested while at his work, locked up, abused by de- 
tectives Myers and Lopez, and finally released with 
the mere statement that he had been. mistaken for 
Vincent St. John, General Secretary of the I1.W.W. 
A, J. Van Bebber, secretary of another local union, 
was subjected to insults, the mention of which con- 
vention forbids, and physically assaulted. G. E. 
Fitzgerald, business-agent of the Carpenters’ Union, 
dragged from his dinner, without a warrant, to jail, 
was there maltreated and met at police-headquarters, 
he says, by J. M. Porter, a non-union building-con- 
tractor, who “with vile oaths,’’ shook his fist in 
Fitzgerald’s face and cried: “If you ever again try 
to organize my men, I’ll shoot you!” 

These are but a few of atide of many instances 
that reached its flow in the case of Dr, B. L. Reitman. 
Some brief mention of the Reitman outrage has al- 
ready managed to find is ‘way, unlike the other cases, 
into the British and American newspapers. The full 
details are too terrible to be printed here; but a 
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less incomplete version than any that has yet ap- 
peared is that given by Reitman himself. 

Reitman is a man of education and culture and 
a doctor of medicine, He went to San Diego as 
the agent of Emma Goldman, the lecturer on anar- 
chism and one of the best authorities on the drama 
in the United States. Neither Reitman nor Miss 
Goldman was accused of any offence, There had 
been no lecture, and no warrant was issued against 
them, Yet, on the evening of their arrival, six 
citizens entered the room in which Reitman happened 
to be, and, in the Doctor’s own words: 

“They drew revolvers and {pointed them at 
me, They said: ‘If you utter a sound or make 
a move, we'll kill you,’...1 was taken into the 
street, past a uniformed policeman, and thrown 
into an automobile, When the mob saw me, they 
set up a howl of delight, The auto went slowly 
down the main street and was joined by another 
containing seven business-men, This was at about 
10.30 ‘p.m. 

“I wish I could describe that twenty-mile 
ride....I was with six men and a chauffeur, and 
as soon as we were out of the business-district, 
these men started cursing, kicking and beating me. 
...They put their fingers in my eyes and’ nose; 
pounded and bit me,...They said: ‘Don’t break 
his nose; I promised the doctor in the other 
auto to have that pleasure!’ ‘We could kill you, 
and nobody would know who did it; we've got 
the police on our side,’ ‘We’re not going to ar- 
rest anybody else; we're just going to club h--] 
out of them,’ 

“When we reached the county-line, the two 
automobiles drove to a deserted spot, and then 
we all got out. The men formed a ring about 
me, They tore my clothes from me, and in a 
moment, I stood before them naked,... I was 
knocked down and compelled to kiss the American 
flag, which I had been taught to love in my boy- 
hood days....When I lay naked on the ground, 
my tormentors kicked and beat me until I was 
almost insensible, With a lighted cigar they 
burned the letters I.W.W. on my buttocks; they 
then poured a can of tar over my head and body. 
One business-man, who is active in church-work, 
attempted to push his cane into my rectum, One 
banker twisted my testicles....When they were tired 
of their fun, ‘they returned me my underwear and 
vest and ordered me to run the gauntlet.” 

Women fare little better than men in San Diego. 
Emma Goldman has long been a valiant champion 
of free-speech, It was she who, in the Philadelphia 
free-speech fight, had made against her the legal 
decision by Judge Robert Newton Willson, which 
has provoked so much ridicule from other jurists in 
the eastern States of the Union, Judge Willson ac- 
tually ruling that an alien on American soil is not 
entitled to the constitutional guarantees. Miss Gold- 
man narrowly escaped lynching in San Diego, and 
fared little better at the hands of the western mob 
than she had fared at those of the eastern judge. 

-I have given so much space to the Reitman- 
Goldman episode only for the obvious reason that 
Dr, Reitman and Miss Goldman were more explicit 
than hundreds of their fellow-sufferers. Neverthe- 
less, it must be kept in mind that what the doctor 
endured is only ot a piece with what was inflicted 
on scores of other victims. It is small wonder that 
the Governor's Commissioner has concluded: 

“The Sacred rights of life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness, guaranteed under the con- 
stitution, were trampled under foot by men who, 
in the name of law and order, as an alleged 
vigilantes committee, proved themselves to be the 
bitterest enemies of law and order.” 
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And who are these terrorists? Not aliens, not 
the poor, the oppressed, the ignorant, They are the 
law-makers, the law-administrators, the associated 
merchants and business-men, the natives, the well-to- 
do, the ruling and educated class of San Diego. A 
list of the outragers of Dr, Reitman and others, made _ 
public by Miss Goldman, includes the names of 
J. M. Porter, of Porter & Forbes, real-estate dealers; 
Walter P, Moore, Assistant Superintendent of Streets 
of San Diego; Francis Bierman, journalist; Colonel 
J. Dodge, theatrical manager; his brother, another 
real-estate operator; Clark Braly, a rich ranch- 
owner; George Sears, a prominent citizen; Amy 
Johnson, apparently “a male, despite the name’; 
George \Washington Fishburn, president of the Marine 
National Bank; Carl I. Ferris, owner of a Chemist’s 
shop; R, J. Walsh, of the R. J. Walsh real-estate 
Company; a Mr, Brodnax, who is an estate-agent 
and member of the firm of Brodnax & Neale; W. 
Litzenberg, of the Homeland Real-Estate Company ; 
Colonel Frederic Jewell, a retired banker; and J. 
Ey Forward, Jr., F. J.Lee, W. F. Ludington, S. C. 
Payson, a Dr, Chamberlain, John Burkham, George 
Burnham, and Percy Goodwin, all well-known men 
in San Diego, No person mentigned in this list has, 
so far as I have been informed, denied his right 
to be there. 

The newspapers of San Diego’ frankly endorse 
the actions of this mob, On March 4th., 1912, the 
San Diego ‘Tribune’ declared that “hanging is too 
good” for the apostles of free-speech, ‘‘They are 
much better dead,” it said; “they are the w ste 
material of creation and should be drained off .ato 
the sewer of oblivion, there to rot.” The next day 
the same ‘paper regretted that the law prevented 
citizens from taking the I.W.W.’s “away from the 
police and hanging them,” because this method 
“would end the trouble in half-an-hour,” It spoke 
hopefully of the citizens being permitted “to take 
the law into their own hands,” which, it considered, 
would be ‘permanently for the good of San Diego.” 
So much for the “Tribune,” The “Union,” which 
employed the sweet-smelling Bierman, said editorially 
on the 7th, April, 1912, that ‘“‘self-protection’”’ had! 
become “the supreme law’ and added that “there 
is every reason to believe that this plan...will be 
continued as long as may ‘be deemed necessary’. 
If,’ it concluded, “this be lawlessness, make the 
most of it,” 

But the editorial wisdom of San Diego has for- 
gotten one thing, It has forgotten Section 5508 of 
the United States Revised Statutes, which reads: 

“If two or more persons conspire to injure, 
oppress, threaten or intimidate any citizen in the 
free exercise or enjoyment of any right or privilege 
secured to him by the constitution or laws of the 
United States, or because of his having so exer- 
cised the same, they shall be fined not more than 
$5,000 and imprisoned not more than ten years; 
and shall, moreover, be thereafter ineligible to 
any. office or place of honour, profit or trust created 
‘by the constitution or laws of the United States.” 

The rule alleged to have been broken by the 
partisans of free-speech in San Diego carried with 
its violation the penalty of a fine not exceeding 
$100 and thirty days in the city gaol, either or both, 
and it was but a local and more than questionable 
ordinance, The law, openly broken by the Mer- 
chants’ Association and those fighting with it, carries 
with its violation the penalty of a fine not exceed- 
ing $5’000, together with imprisonment for not more 
than ten years and disbarment from public office. 
If ‘the punishment fits the crime,” who are the 
greater criminals: the apostles of free-speech in 
San Diego, or its enemies? 

And what, finally, has happened to these re- 
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spectable citizens of San Diego to whom no harm 
has been done by the people that they outrage? 
We have in the United States a proverb to the 
effect that ‘there is only one generation between 
Shirt-sleeves and shirt-sleeves”: is there but two 
years from California to the jungle? If the ape 
and the tiger once assert themselves in a civilized 
human being, do they remain to rule? Are we like 
dogs that have once tasted the blood of sheep and 
must therefore revert to the ancestral wolf? 

I do not know. I know only the facts that I 
have here set down, Because I hope that the facts 
may be explained and resented, I have thus mar- 
shalled them. 

REGINALD WRIGHT KAUFFMAN. 


WOMAN’S NEW ERA. 


By FRANCIS GRIERSON. 

Five great movements have vivified the pages 
of history within the past fifty years—the emancipa- 
tion of the slaves in America, the placing of the 
French Republic on a permanent basis, the military 
triumph of Japan, the founding of the Chinese Re- 
public, and the awakening of women.after a slumber 
of three thousand’ years. 

The first four movements had their rise in some- 
thing social, economic, and political; the awakening 
of woman was spiritual, Cycles of centuries elapsed 
between Deborah’s song of triumph and the burning 
of Joan of Arc at the stake, and another cycle elapsed 
between the Orleans tragedy and the proclamation 
declaring Queen Victoria Empress of India. 

All movements and systems, political and social, 
religious and material, develop and wane in cycles. 
Everything that we see, hear, and sense exists ac- 
cording to inexorable law, and the leader of any 
movement who believes in chance is doomed to 
failure, A belief in chance and luck is a negative 
belief; the most active thought vibrations are high- 
strung and positive, The true psychic vibrations are 
not established by denial, but by affirmation. It re- 
quires more psychic force to affirm new truths than 
it does to attack old lies, 

But the different cycles lof time have their special 
character. Some are masculine, some are neutral, 
and some are feminine. Some are material, others are 
psychic. We are now entering upon a long cycle of 
spiritual activity in which women will lead for the 
first time since the commencement of the Christian 
era, For ages she has been compelled to grapple 
with phantoms and shadows of religious materialism, 
with a one-sided political and intellectual economy 
exercised by people who are often devoid of in- 
tuition and psychic perception, Women have been 
revolving in a vicious circle around a centre com- 
posed of social, political, and religious negations, and 
not until recently have they ‘possessed’ sufficient il- 
lumination to help themselves, Mere votes will never 
be of any great service to women if the old order of 
materialistic control. is permitted to continue. Not 
until women are taught how to exert a psychic in- 
fluence and radiate a psychic thought-power, will the 
old order be permanently changed, The two greatest 
spiritual movements of our time—modern Theosophy 
and Christian Science—were evolved by women. 

Madame Blavatsky, a Russian, was the founder of 
the Theosophical Society which has ramifications in 
all the countries of the world, and is still gaining ad- 
herents everywhere; and Mrs. Eddy began her work 
alone, without funds and without any patronage from 
anyone, Both these women began by a propaganda 
among a small circle of their friends, and I remem- 
ber the time when Mrs. Eddy was quite unknown 
beyond a circle of ten or twenty persons in Boston. 
This was some forty-five years ago. I witnessed the 


very beginning of Madame Blavatsky’s propaganda. 
It was in the Vermont Mountains, in the autumn of 
1874, and I was present in the room when Colonel 
Olcott first met the author of /sis Unveiled, Before 
that time Madame Blavatsky was quite unknown 
and, indeed, she did not begin to be talked 
about until a year later in New York City, At the 
time I met her she had not yet published a book. 
Modern ‘heosophy had, in reality, its beginning at 
the farm-house of the Eddy Brothers, in Vermont, 
where Colonel Olcott went as a reporter for the 
Graphic, the first daily illustrated paper ever issued 
in New York City, The Eddy Brothers were no 
relations of Mrs. Eddy, the founder of Christian 
Science, but the name of Eddy is bound up with the 
two greatest modern movements started by women. 

The third movement, now on its way, will touch 
political and social life at a point not touched by, 
Mrs. Eddy and Madame Blavatsky. 

In all these movements it does not matter in 
the least what ‘people think about them in their be- 
ginning or how many enemies a movement may have, 
Our likes and dislikes make no difference whatever. 
What matters and what counts is the psychic inten- 
sity manifest by the founder of a movement, Whence 
comes this psychic intensity? From a consciousness 
of power, But what constitutes power? Power is 
engendered in the individual by the action of a new 
cycle of thought-waves, This new psychic force pays 
no attention to what has gone before or what is likely 
to come, It exists in and by itself. It is a self- 
created miracle, Herein lies the wonder. The God- 
Principle in all nature, and especially in human 
nature, is a miraculous principle, This force pays 
no more heed to opposing opinions and popular op- 
position than a cyclone pays to personal opinion. 
Opposition to new thought-forces may be likened to 
the ripples on a pond caused by the throwing of a 
stone, compared with the waves caused by a storm 
at sea; the first is a local incident, the second is 
general and all-compelling, 

A movement of any kind is not prevented by 
opposition or by any sort of attack, Witness the 
systematic attack ion (Madame Blavatsky by Dr, Hodg- 
som, Anyone who reads, and has ears to listen, knows 
which of these names is falling into the limbo of 
forgotten things. 

It was Madame Blavatsky who instituted a per- 

sonal cycle, a new current of thought-waves. No 
matter what thousands of other people said about 
anything she did, these thought-forces acted, and are 
still acting, on thousands of minds in different parts 
of the world, 
_ The same holds good for Mrs. Eddy. At the 
time Mark Twain made his attack on Christian 
Science and its founder, it was read by millions of 
intelligent and critical people, but it left Mrs. Eddy 
and her movement exactly where they were beforé 
the onslaught, A cyclic movement is like a citadel 
which can be taken neither by famine nor the sword 
nor by any device known in warfare. 

For more than forty years I have meditated 
on the mysteries and the causes of the cyclic action 
of mind, Having been in the very midst of all the 
greatest modern movements of the past sixty years, 
both in Europe and America, I was early led to 
think about them for myself and arrive at conclusions 
of my own, I am not satisfied with the explanations 
of movements like modern Theosophy, Spiritism, 
Christian Science, Mormonism, or any Woman’s 
movement of the time, With the passing of ancient 
Greece, the world lost the sense of reason and took 
to sentimental opinions, and an opinion holds the 
same relation to truth as sentiment holds to a sum 
in arithmetic, A cyclic wave of thought cannot be 
established by anyone’s opinions, 
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In order to elucidate the subject of thought- 
-€ycles, I intend writing a detailed account of my 
meeting and my experiences with Colonel Olcott and 
Madame Blavatsky in 1874. 

By means of pyschic illumination, ‘women will 
push open the door of the super-world,” to use the 
words of Miss Dora Marsden. There must be an 
actual awakening to the spiritual side of life and 
thought ‘before anything great can arise out of the 
present chaos of conflicting opinions and sentiments, 
and woman will never enjoy her own yights until she 
rises superior to the material forces which bind the 
world to conditions little above the conditions of 
primitive barbarism. 

Christian Science and Theosophy belong to the 
philosophical and metaphysical domain of mental 
activity, The new movement ought to teach women 
how to exert their spiritual facilities on a practical, 
social, and political plane, in a way that will lift 
the material out of the vulgar and the common-place. 
They must cease to be bound down by loads which 
they are not able to carry, and if the new movement 
attaches itself to the old order of metaphysics, to 
the old order of social ambition, it will fail, Every 
cultured woman should be a psychic entity and a 
spiritual force, Women must erect their own altars 
and preside according to their own spiritual illumina- 
tion, 

FRANCIS GRIERSON. 


THE ECLIPSE OF WOMAN. 


NOTES ON A PREHISTORIC REVOLUTION. 
BY eb RGA: Ie 


[These articles are contributed by an anthro- 
(pologist whose interest in the subject is scientific, and 
who is less desirous to see any radical change car- 
ried out than he is that the whole subject of the 
relation between the sexes shall be considered in 
the light of that information which only history can 
supply, ] 

I.—LADIES FIRST! 

Plato, in the Banquet, puts into the mouth of 
Aristophanes the quaint theory that the human race 
was once bisexual, each individual being composed 
of a man and woman, with two heads, four arms 
and legs, and a similar complement of other organs, 
Even the playful fancies of such a philosopher are 
more sane than the sober theories of a dunce, and 
science has substantially endorsed this imagination 
by training animal life up to a stage when there 
was no differentiation of sex. 

Man, as a distinct order, is born of woman, 
as much as he still is in his individual capacity. 
The most striking proof of this is the one laid 
stress upon by Darwin, namely, the fact that every 
man has feminine breasts, or, at least, nipples, Scien- 
tifically speaking, woman is the human type, of which 
man is an eccentric or abnormal development. The 
story of Adam. and Eve is the exact reverse of the 
truth, And it is necessary to insist on this because 
the religious, political and industrial eclipse of woman 
is the result of a great revolution, in which Chris- 
tianity is the latest episode; and ‘woman will never 
obtain the religious franchise from a masculine God. 

The male sex originated in the superior ac- 
tivity of some cells over others, at a time when the 
type was constituted by one cell, Man was, what 
he is still, the adventurer, and woman the stay-at- 
home, The wandering cells gradually lost the func- 
tion of child-bearing, which tends to anchor the 
female to one spot, We need only compare the hen 
sitting on her eggs with the cock flying abroad in 
search of food, to understand the natural course of 
the evolution, 


These general characteristics of the two sexes 
have persisted through many changes in their rela- 
tons. In certain tamilies of spiders the female 
lurks in her nest, the male invades it, impregnates 
‘her, and is promptly devoured by her, His function 
in life is over, and he is disposed of accordingly, 
while she remains to carry on the species, Thus the 
female may be said to be the species, to which the 
male is but an adjunct. 

A more familiar case is that of the bees. 
The hive contains only one female, but she is 
the hive, and all the rest are her organs. The 
drones impregnate her, and are destroyed as soon 
as their usefulness to her is at an end, The workers 
feed her and her offspring, and are permitted to 
live for that purpose. The queen bee, as she is 
very properly named, is the type of woman, and 
we must keep her before our mind’s eye if we would 
understand the history of the human queen. 

A well-meaning professor has published a 
learned volume with the object of demonstrating that 
monogamy is the “natural’’ and most common rela- 
tion between the sexes in a primitive constitution 
of society, Advocates who approach the question 
under the influence of sentiment, do not deserve much 
consideration from the scientist; and as there is 
not a syllable from one end of the Bible to the 
other in favour of monogamy, except in the case of 
bishops, and all the most intimate friends of Jehovah 
lived in open polygamy, it is difficult to understand 
the worship of monogamy as anything but an Anglo- 
Saxon fad, unworthy of serious discussion. In view 
of the fact that the sexes are almost equally balanced 
in point of numbers, and that no child has more than 
two parents, it does not require demonstration that 
a temporary cohabitation of two individuals, one of 
either sex, is the normal and necessary condition of 
society during the period in which the parental func- 
tion is active in both. 

Beyond that, everything is a question of in- 
dustrial economy, of personal sentiment, or of super-. 
stition, 

Thus in Africa, where the mother suckles her 
child for years, the father is forbidden to approach 
her till it is weaned, and therefore takes another wife 
if he can afford to do so. In Christian countries, 
the law compels him to resort to women diseased by 
their miserable conditions, with results which are 
sometimes terrible for his next offspring. The Puri- 
tan who exults in the spectacle of children born into 
the world victims of some horrible infirmity, probably 
owes his own insane feeling on the subject to the 
same congenital cause. 

So far as observation and reason can carry 
us, the most ordinary primitive relation between the 
sexes was that of promiscuity, modified naturally by 
the parental state, and by difference of ages. The 
Romans found the Britons living in what seemed to 
the invaders a state of promiscuity; though an 
anthropologist cannot doubt that the Roman observer 
took a superficial view, and that there must have been 
some system of taboos such as exists among the 
merest savages. 

It is, of course, a delusion to suppose that the 
British population, which ought to be called Pictish 
rather than Celtic, was really exterminated by Saxons 
or Danes, -What is called the Celtic revival in 
Ireland and Scotland is a Pictish revival, and the 
feminist revival in England is connected with it. 
It is the resurrection of Boadicea. 

In order to form a scientific judgment on the 
relation between the sexes we must note that Naturé 
is seemingly wasteful of life germs, No marriage 
law, however unnatural, no phallic observances, can 
obviate the fact that even a single coition between 
the male and female entails the waste of myriads 
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of germs for one that strikes root, Lo. a> truly, 


devout mind, this would suggest that the purposes 
of the Creator may possibly be better served by the 
British marriage law than that of Justinian—for it 
is to the Byzantine legislation of the sixth century 
that the subjection of woman is directly due. 

Now the British law, which is still very generally 
adhered to in practice by the poorer. classes, makes 
marriage depend on parentage, in obedience to the 
apparent will of the Creator, The sexual relation 
begins with betrothal, If it results in fruitfulness 
the betrothal is completed by a marriage, legal ac- 
cording to the Byzantine system imposed on us by 
foreign missionaries. If it appears that Nature has 
forbidden the banns, the experimental union is dis- 
solved, 

This wholesome and truly God-fearing system 
is the best evidence of the position of woman in 
primitive times. She was a mother first and a wife 
afterwards. The first rank was allotted to her by 
the Creator, and she can neither abdicate it (as a 
class)-nor be deprived of it, The second was forced 
upon her by man. 

The history of her degradation must therefore 
be traced from a stage of society in which the 
maternal function was the supreme one, and the 
merely sexual function was comparatively unimpor- 
tant to our Roman-Christian laws. 

To the modern mind this may seem a paradox, 
since we know that one function depends on the 
other, But this was so little known to primitive man 
that the ‘political downfall of woman actually dates 
from the discovery of fatherhood. 

Two of the most careful investigators in the 
field of anthropology, Messrs. Spencer and Gillen, 
have reported the existence of a tribe of Australian 
aborigines who are as ignorant on the subject as an 
English child, And although the present writer is 
disposed to receive that report with some reserve, 
there can be no reasonable doubt that at one time 
the whole human family were in such a state of 
ignorance, 

We are, therefore, justified in stating from this 
position, that whether the primitive relation between 
the sexes was in practice monogamy or promiscuity, 
in either case it was not in any conjugal relation that 
woman took her place in primitive society, It was 
as the mother that she held that commanding rank 
that she was destined to forfeit as the wife, a rank 
which is still testified to by the archaic word for a 
mother, the word: now written queen. 

F.R ALL 


CONCERNING FREE LOVE. 


“Freedom” and “love,” taken separately, each 
symbolizes the most universally approved ideals of 
our race and time, A man from Mars might there- 
fore be astonished to find that these ideas when 
combined, become the most stinging and burning 
epithets which can be hurled at a conventional per- 
son, 

In discussion of sociology and morals, no vitu- 
peration carries with it a greater capacity for arous- 
ing emotional aversion, no epithet more successfully 
inhibits the logical processes of the ‘average person, 
than the innocent words, “free” and’ “love,” when 
jused conjointly, The epithet ‘free lover” is es- 
pecially effective to preclude the sane discussion of 
divorce, The savages, whose ideas and ideals still 
dominate the psychological imperative of our times, 
could think of no essential to marriage except the 
physical and material. In modern times these ele- 
ments have been supplemented by the absurd over- 
valuation of ritualistic regularity and conformity to 


ceremonial law. The christianized barbarian, like 
his protagonist, the primitive savage, has not yet 
reached that stage of development in which intel- 
lectual, social and aesthetic considerations form an 
essential factor of the marital relations. Therefore, 
neither savage nor average Christian is able to con- 
sider these as elements of the divorce problem, and 
even the advocates of laws for easier and saner 
divorce are often silenced by the odious epithet “freé 
lover,’ 

Because these words convey to me no definite 
significance, nor anything necessarily implying social 
harm, I conclude that the emotional associations ac- 
companying this epithet are a species of moral hys- 
teria, which- ought to be eliminated from serious 
problems. / : 

The words ‘‘free love,’ if they have any meaning’ 
at all, would seem to signify the antithesis of a love 
by compulsion, and yet I find no one with either the 
stupidity or the courage to say that love may be 
called into existence or prolonged by statute law 
or other coercive measures, If then, nobody can 
believe in compulsory love, because in its very nature 
the development of love-emotion is incapable of sub- 
jection to legislative enactment or other artificial 
coercion, then we all believe in free love. From 
this view-point, it is still harder to understand why 
the term should have become so forceful an epithet 
of reproach. 

To explain this irrational phenomenon, we must 
enquire a little into the historical and psychological 
origin of the phrase and its emotional associations. 
Historically, the epithet achieved its recent American 
prominence by general use in reproaching a heretical 
religious community of Oneida,. New York State, 
known as the Bible Communists. These religious 
enthusiasts maintained a social system in which pro- 
creative acts were promiscuously indulged, not ac- 
cording to the natural inclination of the parties im- 
mediately concerned, but according to mandates of 
priests, who ‘were recognized as holding in all matters 
a supreme authority in the community, Although, 
if it is to exist at all, love always must be free, 
here, not love itself, but the ultimate expression or 
simulation of love between the sexes was a matter 
of authoritarian determination. Even exclusive mono- 
gamous relations were prohibited. This coerced ex- 
pression of love, of course, bore no necessary relation 
to the existence of any romantic love between the 
parties. To dignify these coerced associations with 
the title of “free love.’ or any other kind of “love” 
or of ‘“‘freedom,’’ was of course a most grotesque 
misnomer which came about because the purists who 
gave the phrase currency as an epithet, were usually 
so obsessed by sensualism that they could not 
distinguish between cultural love and mere carnal 
contact. They employed the word ‘“‘free’’ in this 
connection because the Bible Communists, by reason 
of their exaggerated notion of the sacredness of sex, 
held that all sexual affairs of those who were spirit- 
ually as exalted as themselves, were above and theré- 
fore exempt from unsanctified control. 

All through the history of Christian fervor we 
find a recurrence of spiritual enthusiasm breaking: 
out in claims of .“‘perfectionism,” and a consequent 
repudiation by such heretical sects of the coerced’ 
asceticism of church and state, But every such as- 
sertion iof sexual freedom limplies, necessarily, a denial 
of Christian orthodoxy and therefore, in the minds 
of religious bigots, evokes all the hatred that is 
commonly accorded theological heretics. In order 
that the ethical problem involved may be relieved of 
those’ emotions, associated with mere phrases which 
invariably befog the reason and annul its: mandates, 
it. becomes necessary that we have a clearer under- 
standing ‘of the etiology and psychology of those 
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exaggerated ideas about the ethical potency of love- 
passion, and the equally absurd exaggeration of the 
ethical potency of statute law in relation to sex. 
These are both at bottom only conflicts of religious 
superstitions seeking objective or ethical justifica- 
tion for ideals of non-rational, subjective import. 
The process is that of substituting sexual irregularity 
foz theologic heresy, and declaring both equally dis- 


pleasing in “the eyes of the Lord,” Thus the fana-. 


tical hatred, which was at first aroused by the latter, 
attached itself to the former, and the epithet “free 
lover” thereby came to arouse all the evil feelings 
which were formerly attached to the epithet “anti- 
Christ,” 

To the real ethicist, even the ultimate expres- 
sion of love is neither moral nor immoral, in and 
of itself, To the unintelligent, morality depends 
not upon a refined sense of justice or any considera- 
tion of social service or beneficence, but is determined 
by the expediency of conforming to-some arbitrary 
conventional standard quite unrelated to any appli- 
cation of the scientific method to human experience. 
Such purism only promotes sex-perversion, eroto- 
mania, eroto-phobia and all the consequences of moral 
blindness or persersity, Often the suppressed passion 
becomes abnormally intense, and through association 
becomes concentrated upon some persons or person 
of the other sex, and extra-legal mutual gratification 
frequently results, The victims of such conditions 
are seldom intelligent ethicists, and their change of 
conduct is not the result of a reasoned view of 
the ethical factors involved, Were it so, the justifi- 
cation for the unauthorized indulgence would have 
been seen before and independent of thé unusual 
strain, But those who have not a rational ethics, are 
nevertheless impelled to seek and make somé justi- 
fication for an unconventional yielding to physical 
predispositions. 

Since no new factor has entered into the situa- 
tion, except. the growing~intensity of sex-desire, the 
subjects involved can find no justification for their 
new and irresistable inclination, except in the love- 
longing «and love-passion itself, Among the poets, 
this necessity breaks out in dreamy, mad rhapsodies 
of love-eulogy, Secular mystics have developed the 
notion that this passion, unlike any other, has an 
inherent ethical potency, Hence, various doctrines 
of varietism and promiscuity are promulgated as 
being fer se moral and beneficent. With the re- 
ligious mystic we always have something akin to 
the apotheosis of sex, and the unconventional life 
finds its justification in the super-physical or alleged 
transcendental, and we hear of “spiritual dffinities”’ 
and ‘‘celestial marriages’ as justifying incidental pro- 
miscuity or polygamy, in defiance of convention and 
of statute law. 

Through its suppression, sexual desire grows 
in intensity, Normal inducements to rational re- 
straint gradually fade into relative insignificance. For 
many ‘persons thus situated, there comes a time when 
the imperativeness of the passion overpowers all bar- 
riers to gratification, Frequently, more or less ill- 
advised marriages result, With others various forms 
of auto-erotism are initiated and through frequent 
_Yepetition, the occasional perverse indulgences be- 
come habitual at. first and then obsessive as well as 
inhibitive to normal temptation or gratification. Such 


perverts often: become purist leaders and proclaim 


the vileness of normal sexuality as a self-justification 
and a means of ‘warding off suspicion. If the passion 
remains long suppressed it then easily becomes the 
“unbearable idea’’ of the hysterical person with or 
without religious coloring. Seeking to make a virtue 
of - misfortune and -craving applause equal to his 
suffering, the unfortunate person ‘attributes the latter 


to false causes through fear of disclosing the true. 
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one, and vehemently inflicts envious denunciations 
upion all who enjoy that freedom which she craves 
but dares not take for herself. ; 

In all such cases, from the very abnormity of 
the passion, comes the theory that whatever be its 
expression, love is nevertheless its own moral justi- 
fication, . On the other hand, the abnormal over- 
valuation of the evil of normal sensualism leads to 
the ascetic ideal and the anti-ethical notion that the 
ultimate expression of love is, per se, its own damna- 
tion, 

It is quite inseparable from the extravagant sex- 
overvaluation, which is current in our puritan civiliza- 
tion, that we should mistake moral sentimentalism for 
ethic, and give mere expediency an ethical valuation. 
The wane of the ascetic ideal was an emotional rather 
than an intellectual reaction, and sought within itself 
the justification for renouncing the anti-natural. 
Hence, in our popular thinking, love justifies all. 
A loveless sexual union is distasteful to a normal 
person for the same reason that a perverted indul-. 
gence is distasteful, When those who lack capacity, 
for self-analysis sought to justify their ignoring of 
ascetic restraint, they appealed to an effective pre- 
disposition in others, when proclaiming the ethical. 
potency of love passion. : 

But to the rational person, this sort of moral 
sentimentalism should be just as distasteful as the 
kind that exaggerates the sinfulness of unlegalized 
or unsanctified sexualism, Both standards are equally 
beyond the domain of ethics, and for the same 
reason, Under the one standard, certain sexual re- 
lations are denounced merely because not precedéd 
or followed by legal or religious ceremonies; under 
the other, even a legal and sanctified union is de-. 
nounced as immoral because of the absence of mere 
love-passion, the value of which is purely aesthetic, 
never ethical. 

Both positions are equally devoid of ethical 
understanding, because both ignore alternatives and 
the remoter consequences of the contemplated union 
as controlling factors of true ethical judgment. An 
epileptic couple, begetting a degenerate offs; cing— 
a curse to themselves and to society—are doing an 
immoral act, no matter how much their union is 
legalized, parsonized or sanctified, The ethical out- 
rage upon the offspring and society is not lessened a 
particle, though their love-passion for one another 
be intense even to the point of abnormality. 

Under no circumstances should such ethical out- 
rages upon others be given ethical rank equal to a 
loveless and lawless union between normal persons, 
which results in happiness to themselves and does 
injury to no one, Under the last hypothesis, it makes 
no difference whether the union is childless or not, 
the assumption being, that if there be a child neither 
it nor society is disadvantaged by that fact. 

The question of the ethical potency of love- 
emotion is closely related to the larger problem of 
the place of the emotions in the more rational man, 
In animals, especially of the lower order, every act 
is automatic-unpremeditated reaction to some stimu- 
lus. With the development of self-consciousness, 
there comes into play the capacity for the intelligent, 
conscious supervision of motive and conduct. This 
means, that the immediate impulse to react upon 
stimuli is checked to.a greater or less degree by the 
conscious consideration of the related causes and 
consequences, even very remote ones. Reélativé de- 
grees of intelligence are measurable by the rélative 
completeness with which all the related and remote 
circumstances are. weighed and consciously accounted 
for in. the resultant act. In other words, that con- 
duct is farthest removed from the unconscious auto- 
matism of animals and, consequently, is the product 
of later evolution, which implies the most uniform 
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and accurate subordination of every impulse to the 
check and justification of the cold logic processes. 

At another extreme we see persons of a highly, 
evolved environment and antecedents wha, through 
degeneration, have reverted to something nearly akin 
to the state of the lowest human types, Because of 
some infirmity and a consequently abnormal eimo- 
tionalism, it has become impossible for such persons 
to so check their impulses by the cold logic processes 
as to make their conduct conform even approximately, 
to that of the normal individual of meagre or average 
intelligence, This inability to restrain their emotional 
impulses within the limits of practical harmlessness, 
ultimately leads such persuns to the confines of some 
asylum, 

That being is farthest removed from the un- 
conscious automatism of the prehuman state and from 
the irresponsible state of the insane, who most uni- 
formly, constantly and successfully subordinates the 
feeling-impulse to the check and justification of the 
calm processes of cold logic, which co-ordinate the 
feeling-impulses with all the factors likely to effect 
the broader interests of self and society, This does 
not mean that the feelings are to be eliminated from 
any situation, but that they must be brought into 
proper and logical co-ordination with an ever widen- 
ing circle of consciousness of the feelings and in- 
terests of other beings, The feelings may be used— 
indeed, must be used—to aid us in the interpretation 
of many phenomena which present themselves, The 
feelings should also be permitted considerable sway 
in furnishing the dynamics by which we are impelled 
onward in a course of action, first determined by 
rational processes. From this point of view the es- 
sential thing is, that with the well-regulated, highly- 
evolved person the feelings as such should never be 
the primal determinant of conduct, Emotions should 
serve only as the interpreters of others, and as the 
dynamics of one’s own life, Mere emotional intensity 
is utterly devoid of ethical value; to this general 
tule love is no exception. 

Yet unenlightened sentimentalism continues to 
be the order of the day in regard to all matters of 
sex, There are two general classes of sentimental- 
ists, both equally unacquainted with the methods of 
true ethicists. One class, usually com'posed' of women 
who have broken away from orthodox thinking, con- 
tending for nothing more startling than this: “As 
soon as love ceases between men and women, it is 
shameful for them to live together,” To the popular 
mind this comprises all that ‘‘free love’’ stands for, 
since freedom to dissolve one union implies freedom 
to form a new one. - 

The second class of unenlightened sentimen- 
talists is lead by our moralists for revenue. 


These unenlightened sentimentalists vociferously de- 


nounce the first theorists quoted, Their views are 
condensed in the following quotation from’ an eminent 
newspaper writer: “To such persons, marriage means 
nothing more: than the legitimization of sexual inter- 
course, This is no better than the philosophy of 
the pig-stye.”” It may be remarked that the first 
sentence quoted is the substance of the judicial con- 
ception of the American courts. . 

The -above criticism and the theorist who is 
thereby rebuked, represent to average minds the only 
possible alternatives. On the one side is an exag- 
gerated sentimentalism ;-on the other, an exaggerated 
emotional aversion to the unconventional, the latter 
giving expression to a blind assumption of great 
ethical value in mere legality and seeking justification 
in mere question-begging epithets which are always 
indiscriminately and effectively hurled at the heretic. 

I ‘propose that we look a little beneath the sur- 
face, and enquire whether the denunciation quoted 
above is not more literally and accurately applicable 
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to the legalized, indissoluble marriage than to free 
unions, ‘fo my mind, coerced monogamy is legalized 
rape, It may be well also to see whether the usual 
defence of free unions is: not founded upon an ethical 
over-valuation of love-emotion. In disposing of the 
over-valuation of both the beneficence and sinfulness 
of a harmless normality even in matters of sex, the 
way is prepared for the consideration of a new view 
of life from the standpoint of some cultural status 
not yet attained, 

Culture is the condition of all real freedom. 
By the term culture in this connection, I mean a 
highly developed state of social and self-conscious- 
ness in the sense in which these terms are con- 
sidered, for instance, by Prof. Warner Fite in his 
“Individualism,” Such culture cannot be imparted 
by a single essay, or by reading alone, It must be 
acquired by diversity of experience, accompanied by, 
an intelligent interpretation of one’s own life, It 
is quite hopeless to expect the merely culturined to 
understand the meaning of real culture or even to 
grasp the cultural aspects of sex relations under free- 
dom, ‘ The merely culturined are utterly incapable 
of estimating the influence of true culture upon our 
conceptions of résponsibility and freedom or upon 
conduct freed from artificial restraint and fears. In 
keeping with such incapacity, vulgarians of the grosser 
sort, and theologasters in general, assert that free- 
dom means the return to barbarianism, and to what 
they are ipleased to stigmatize as barn-yard morality. 
For the bone-headed conformist, the scatter-brained 
sentimentalist and the culturined coward, such ques- 
tion-begging epithets are very comforting. The epi- 
thetic “argument” appeals forcibly, easily convincing 
to those whose moral development is still so near the 
pig-stye stage as to. leave them incapable of imagining 
an ethical state in which automatic self-restraint ren- 
ders artificial coercion unnecessary, and freedom the 
only means to righteousness, Conscious of their own 
fncapacity to exercise such self-restraint, their ig- 
norance leads them naturally to doubt that anyone 
else may possibly be so cultured that freedom from 
barbaric penalities and fears will not induce harm- 
ful excesses or sensual invasions. Such a conclusion 
Seems partly. justified also by the fact that many 
come to grief through sex; it is not pointed out 
that grief comes because they are as ignorant as are 
our moralists for revenue and their puritanical abet- 
ters, while the many who live in freedom under the 
guidance of their own intelligence remain unknown, 
since they neither seek the company of the vulgar nor 
furnish headlines for the scandal-mongers. 

Thus it is the influence of culture that differen- 
tiates the freedom of the future from the savagery 
of the ‘past, Barn-yard materialists have only the 
conception of freedom to be derived from barn- 
yard observation and, at best, confirmed by their 
own introspection. Only on this account do they 
conceive of sex freedom as merely a blind pursuit 
of an hereditary impulse, Culturined “pure” people, 
obsessed by their own lewdness, are unable to under- 
stand or believe in the possibility of so highly de- 
veloped a sotial consciousness, so refined a sense of 
justice as will automatically restrain all injurious im- 
pulses, These intellectual bankrupts can not see 
that though cultured persons might indulge in un- 
parsonized sexuality, they would no more indulge in 
harmful sensualism than they would deliberately com- 
mit a purposeless murder, The responsibilities . of 
the larger liberty can be understood and conscic usly 
assumed only by the highly cultured, and they are 
beyond the sphere and understanding of barn-yard 
moralists of every sort, ‘It is because of their own 
limited understanding that the latter are. employing 
censorship of sex literature, curtailment of freedom 
of thought and action to prevent the higher sex- 
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intelligence which would eliminate most of the evils 
of sex, without destroying any of its beneficences, 
They fear both the intelligence required and the 
responsibilities assumed under freedom, just as most 
immature minds have an instinctive dread of the un- 
known. 

What has the future in store for us? In the 
field of sex as in geology, theological untruth will 
be replaced by the enlightenment of science, Thus 
much of the present harmfulness of sex-life will 
be eliminated, and consequently much of sexual activ- 
ity will be put outside the domain of ethics, From 
this fact also, more freedom of action will be possible 
without injury to anyone. 

Differentiation is an important product of evolu- 
tion, As men and women become more and more 
differentiated from each other, there will be greatér 
difficulty in finding a mate answering even approxi- 
mately all of one’s needs, With this evolutionary 
process there comes also a greater complexity in 
the character of each of us—a complexity of per- 
sonality which will make it increasingly difficult to 
determine whether the character of a candidate for 
matrimony is indeed as he appears to be, super- 
ficially, Out of these evolutionary products there 
will come increasing doubt, stumbling and disaster. 
These in turn will produce the demand for more 
experimentation and trial marriages, This will mean 
an increasing, conscious, intelligent, harmless, pur- 
poseful promiscuity. 

But this is not the only result of such a course. 
For these highly differentiated individuals of the 
future, a person of the opposite sex .who answers 
all the needs of any one—social, economic, aesthetic, 
emotional, intellectual, and physical,—will not be 
readily found. Consequently, when at last two per- 
sons come together who do respond adequately: 
to all of each other’s needs, no force could drive 
them apart, They will be held in a natural tie 
through many more bonds of sympathy than at pre- 
sent are possible, and more lasting than all the 
brutal coercion of social custom and statute law. 
These cultural unions of highly-refined beings will 
be free unions of voluntary exclusiveness, beside 
which our present hypocritical pretentions of mono- 
‘gamy, the ‘phallic ceremonials of Christians and the 
authorized rapes of present legalolitry will be shame- 
ful to contemplate. 

THEODORE SCHROEDOR. 


TWO TESTAMENTS. 


The same day’s budget of news offers us two 
documents which it may be well to lplace in contrast, 
One is the will of J. Pierpoint Morgan, which begins 
with this bequest: 

“T commit my, soul into the hands of my Saviour, 
in full confidence that, having redeemed it and 
washed it in His most precious blood, He will send 
it faultless before my, Heavenly Father, and I en- 
treat my children to maintain and defend at all 
hazard and at any cost of personal sacrifice, the 
blessed doctrine of complete atonement for sin 
through the blood of Jesus Christ, once offered, and 
through that alone,” 

The other is an expression of the last wishes 
of A, Monier-Simentof, one of the French “tragic 
bandits,” written to his lawyer on the day before he 
was guillotined: 

“La Santé, April 20. 
“Dear Monsieur Dubron, ; 

_“T leave to society my ardent desire that the 
social institutions of a not distant future may show 
a maximum of comfort and independence, to the 
end that the individual, in his leisure, may better de- 
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vote himself to education and to all that constitutes 
the beauty of life,—to instruction and to. science in 
general, 

‘I leave the revolver that was seized in my 
room at the time of my arrest to a Paris museum, in 
memory, of an innocent victim of an affair that sent 
a shudder of fear through the country; and, should 
this wish be carried out, I desire that upon the hilt 
of the revolver shall be plainly inscribed the words 
of the great martyr: ‘Thou shalt not kill!’ 

“All my papers and letters are to be given to 
my parents: Xavier Monier, Estagel (Pyrénées- 
Orientales), The works of J. J. Rousseau are to be 
given to my sister for the education of her son. 

“The works to be given to the Municipal Library. 
of Paris are as follows: ‘The Origin of Species,” 
the complete works of Rabelais, ‘Science and Con- 
science,’ ‘Egoism,’ ‘Ancestral Influences,’ ‘Liberty and 
Determinism,’ Spencer’s ‘What is Morality?’ ‘Philo- 
sophy,’ ‘Pedagogy,’ 

“TI leave to my much-esteemed defender, Bruno- 
Dubron, in honour of the devotion and warm elo- 
quence with which he pleaded my cause, and in token 
also of my eternal gratitude and my affection, the 
work of Guyau: ‘Outline of a Morality without 
Obligation or Sanction,’ ; 

“To Maitre Michon, who, graciously and with 
devotion, has also brought me words of hope and 
comfort while awaiting the final outcome of our 
situation, I address my deep thanks, and I leave to 
him, in memory of his kindness, the work of Bunge: 
‘Right is Might,’ 

“T add a word concerning the inspectors who, 
during the sad and uniform days that I have passed 
in their company, have spoken words of consolation 
to me, I leave my gratitude and friendship to these 
worthy defenders of society. 

“I think, my dear Monsieur Dubron, that I need 
not urge upon you the execution of my last wishes, 
for I know your heart, and I am sure in advance 
that after my death you will fulfil my desires of to- 
day. I finish, then, by offering you the expression 
of my affection and of my kind recollections. 

“Write to my parents, offer them a few words 
of consolation; that is all that I shall ask of your 
goodness. 

“Your very grateful, 
~“A, MONIER-SIMENTOF ” 


One need not be an advocate of “individual re- 
sumption,” of ‘propaganda by deed,” or even of 
“direct action,’ in order to prefer the petty bandit 
who, having a social ideal, seéks to further it by, 
an isolated act of violence, though knowing that 
thereby he bares his neck to the knife, to the giant 
bandit who, believing in society as it is and having 
no ideal but his own aggrandizement, realizes it by. 


‘forging and wielding the mighty weapon of legal 


monopoly to despoil a whole people of their pro- 
ducts and their hberties, and who, wolfish devourer 
of the flock, continues, even after his death, to bathe 
in the Blood of the Lamb. : 

, BEN). R. TUCKER. 
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THE GOLDEN AGE. 


Can anything be more seriously contemptible 
than present-day desire? Of recent years there has 
been a great deal of talk about a coming age. Pro- 
selytes from atheism have labelled it ¢e new age, as 
though new ages were like virtue, something we as- 
sume but never possess, Distinguished thoughts and 
deeds have foregathered from all parts of the world 
seeking to bring themselves to a focus and to make 
a united departure on a new and universal scale. And 
what is this departure? It is said that present-day 
man is starting on a Columbus-voyage of. discovery. 
He has heard of a new civilization whereby he may 
realise his self and thus directly promote human 
life, What are his clues to the whereabouts of this 
realm of mystery? They are simply those of a long 
line of similar expeditions: man’s unreal experi- 
ences of the past, the manifestation of the soul in 
man at its worst, a petty and pitiful burden of false 
ideas, ideals and achievements, the ignoble legacy 
of centuries of false and uncontrollable desire, In 
preparing for this voyage man then is merely fol- 
lowing the methods of the past, He has not even 
provided himself with a new vessel, Turn to former 
expeditions and there is the same crazy old synthetic 
vessel in use, The Greeks set sail in it and so did 
the master-builders of the Middle Ages. To-day it 
is slightly altered by wear and tear and over-cum- 
bered ‘with sea vermin, that is all, And if the vessel 
is ancient and decrepit, so are the members of its 
crew. The most that can be said for them is that 
they are civilised savages, Though veneered with cul- 
ture and learning, they are still savages; even worse. 
Savages have an excuse for being savages; they have 
none, So dismal is their condition that recent science 
can find no better description for it than half self- 
realized, They are ignorant because they are too 
learned, fossilized by museumy habits, degraded by 
mechanical pursuits; in short, freaks whose speech 
and action ‘stink of closets, libraries and other thought 
factories. What is the nature of the preparation 
which they have made for setting’ out on their ex- 
pedition? They have equipped themselves with 
material-power, Such are the Godless-clowns who 
in hopeless ignorance desire to discover that which 
by the very nature of their undevelopment, they are 
unfitted to do. Has the lowest grade of savage a 
more ludicrous desire? 

Neither the planning of expeditions in quest of 
a néw civilisation nor the proposal to excavate old 
Utopias should be the aim of the moment, If the 
world ‘without is to be a symbol of the world’ within 
us obviously the form and! content of the world within 
must be the first consideration, All our thoughts and 
actions, therefore, should be concentrated upon the 
formation of a new desire—a desire to realise our 
spiritual potentialities. Without this realisation there 
can be no clue to the whereabouts of the new civilisa- 
tion. And before we can discover this clue we must 
discover that to real self-realisation, Both clues lie 
in the unknown; both are shrouded in mystery. 

The change of human desire, This change is 
the most urgently necessary question before us. It 
is a colossal problem, requiring for its solution the 
utmost concentration of human intelligence, Indeed, 
it calls for a period of rest in human affairs, during 
which the world might assume the appearance of a 
vast empty room where at first nothing old or new 
could be seen. Here, seated in darkness and in 


space, man could project and contemplate his meagre, 


and ever-contracting soul, And, perhaps, out of the 
temporary darkness would suddenly flash the greatest 
illumination of his life, 

I do not suppose this period of contemplation 
to be, as far as the human race is concerned, possible 


of attainment, For one thing, a materialistic age is 
not likely, to breed contemplatives, On the con- 
trary, its chief output will continue to be a class of 
uncreative pigmies who live suspended upside down 
with their eyes out of their heads, like guinea pigs. 
“Back to the Past” is their unceasing superstitious 
cry, Yesterday it was “Back to Greece,” and heavy, 
pseudo-Greek poetry insulted the age, To-day it is 
“Back to India,” and the sacred books of the Budd- 
hist canon engross all our resentment, To-morrow 
it will be ‘Back to Jerusalem,’ and the brayings of 
asses will distract all our attention. 

The clue to the desire for a real life, then, 
must come through a personality of independent 
creative-force—a human being who can do for the 
human race what it is unable to do for itself, who, 
by power of vision and interpretation, can see and 
hew out the foundations of the first Golden Age on 
earth, But, apparently, this richly-endowed person- 
ality has not yet arrived, There are city builders 
but no true citizen builders, makers of shells but not 
fertilisers of soul-stuff, The great soul architect, 
however, is coming, Till he arrives, what then?, 
There is group activity; mot that such activity can 
breed the great formative idea; but it can, by. 
method and enthusiasm, at least prepare for the 
coming of the exceptional individual, if rightly, 
directed by seers not logicians, intelligence not in- 
tellect, 

Broadly speaking, group activity could provide 
five search parties, scientific, metaphysical, philoso- 
phical, religious and artistic, for the present purpose. 
Their first object would be to provide a base to 
work from, By assuming the existence of a world 
in which there is nothing but The Soul, and that 
the life of The Soul is the real life, they may sup- 
pose that this world will form a base, By assuming 
that all men have some soul, they may suppose that 
man would form the ground of exploration. By 
assuming, further, the existence of definite laws of 
The Soul they may suppose that the discovery of 
those laws in man and of their application to his 
work, would be the objects of the search, By as- 
suming’ still further that the limitation of The Soul 
in man is traceable in the spirit of his work, they 
may suppose that, by taking cognisance of the limi- 
tation of such work, they may trace the limitation 
of soul-stuff in man himself, And they may hope 
that one of the principle results of this search will 
be the discovery of a definite language of The Soul; 
that is, a simple, true and common language by which 
all the members of the search parties may communi- 
cate results to each other, and by which the units 
of the human race may be trained in the said laws. 

The Soul has been robbed of its birthright by 
pedagogues, professed scientists and other stiff croco- 
diles, It has imbibed the vices of learning; idiot 
terms have undermined the foundations of its sim- 
plicity, It has been abstracted from life. Before 
it can be fully realized in man it must be rescued’ 
from the abstruse. 

I believe that Art could begin the rescue, for I 
have formed the opinion that the principles of Art 
correspond to those of The Soul, I will go further 
and say that Art and The Soul are one, and that 
which we have ‘been calling Art is really the Soul. 
If I were asked for evidence I would say, ‘There are 
innumerable thinkers who, consciously or unconscious- 
ly, have conveyed the idea that without soul there is 
no art, without Art The Soul cannot be expressed.”” 
We speak, too, of man’s soul buried in cities, Clearly 
the word “Art” is used times out of number in the 
sense of ‘Soul,’ Precise thinkers say “Soul” be- 
cause the word “Art” by itself might be, and often 
is, mistaken for “science” or “technique,” Examine, 
for instance, the slovenly scribblings of those objects 
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fof derision who cannot see Art for the “subject” 
picture and trade finish, But though evidence in 
support of my idea is forthcoming, I do not say 
that the idea is true, I do not know. I venture to 
put it forward because I believe it to be true, Fur- 
thermore, I attach this importance to it, that it con- 
tains the germ of a new and human aesthetic, in 
comparison of which the aesthetic of a scholar, say 
Benedetto Croce, is a gross insult to the intelligence. 

The first step towards forming a common lan- 
guage of The Soul as Art, would be to establish the 
relations between the two by showing that whatever 
set of definitions is made respecting the one, belongs 
to the other, Thus, a definition of (1) the nature 
of The Soul, (2) soul-impressions,—life, power, force, 
intelligence, extension, infinity, knowledge,—(3) the 
medium for receiving and transmitting such impres- 
sions, (4) the impressions stored up in phenomena, 
that is, impressions of impressions, is a definition of 
the nature of Art, its impressions, medium and exter- 
nalisation, Then would follow an attempt to dis- 
cover a common language of Art as representing 
that of The Soul, starting with a fresh definition of 
Art and proceeding to trace as rapidly as possible 
the ‘passage of Art through man and its reappearance 
in his achievements, 

Let me then ask, What is Art? I would! define 
it as an activity, which is called vibrative force, The 
beginning of Art is life; the end of Life is Art. 
Imagine Art to be the first thing coming out of space 
and selecting its interpretative force, which is called 
mind, Then imagine art-forms emerging through 
this connection and forming actual impressions of an 
impression which transcends such forms, Then the 
artist would naturally take his place as an interpreta- 
tive medium, necessary to express those impressions 
which cannot 'by themselves be expressed, Let us 
be clear in this to start with, that Art is lfe- 
centred not man-centred, Art can dive without 
man; but man cannot éive without Art. That it 
is et@rnal not ephemeral; that it is continuous, and 
under proper conditions flows on through man, and 
his work initiating us into the truth of itself and 
Reality ; that it is a Purity which cannot be expressed! 
by an Impurity, Then we shall clearly understand 
why it is that Art happens, and in the most unex- 
pected places—in Central Africa, but never at the 
Royal Academy, And we shall cease to acclaim as 
works of Art the ‘products of science and of impure 
minds, in which we can discover only the greed of 
learning and the credulity of the public; and avoid 
the garbage of Royal Academies and English dealer’s 
exhibitions as we would all things that stink in the 
nostrils of every intelligent person on the earth. For 
is it not prophesied that no one shall have such works 
in favourable remembrance—save critikins whose 
opinions are received by intelligent persons with as- 
tonishment and disgust. 

Art moves in a great circle, They that wish 
to trace a segment of this circle may do so at Free 
Painting exhibitions, such as those of the Paris Inde- 
pendents and the London Allied Artists’ Association. 
From time to time I shall consider the works of 
exhibitions of the kind, because it is possible to gain 
from them a great deal that is illuminating in re- 
gard to the application of the principles of Art. 
For instance, this year’s Independent Exhibition in 
Paris contained three pictures by a newcomer, Mr. 
Clarence E, King, which may be held up as won- 
derful examples of the application of the principle 
of purity, and to which I hope to return-later. The 
Exhibition, as a whole, does not call for much com- 
ment, The exhibits were below the average of ex- 
tremist achievement, Numerous queer mannerisms in 
drawing and painting were flirting with each other, 
and works by classical painters affected the language 


of cubism in a desperate effort to appear in the 
fashion, Indeed, the toil and intrigue to impress 
the spectator that cubism is the newest thing, was 
so marked that the exhibition appeared to announce 
the one thing that is happening in Paris, Painters 
are making Picasso academic, The Picassokins far_ 
outnumbered the rest of the multitude that composed 
the Independent Empire, Overmuch Picasso and 
little pains is almost as bad as overmuch pains and 
little Picasso. 

Huntiy CARTER. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


PERSONAL RIGHTS ASSOCIATION, 
11 ABBEVILLE ROAD, S.W. 
13th. May, 1913. 
Sir, 

At the commencement of last year, J had the 
honour of sending you a correspondence on the case 
of Miss Jessie Brown, of Glasgow, which had passed 
mainly between the Scottish Office and the Glasgow 
Corporation on the one side and myself on the other. 
‘My Committee hoped that, long before this time, the 
matter would have been settled in accord with the 
demands of justice, by compensation to Miss Brown 
for the cruel wrong which has been inflicted on her. 
But this hope has not been realized, Indeed, Miss 
Brown has been subjected to further outrage by. 
covert defamation of her character; and the re- 
sponsibility for this state of things rests with His 
Majesty’s Government. . 

As, with the enormous extent of business with 
which Members of Parliament are now supposed to 
be acquainted, it cannot be expected that the par- 
ticulars are fresh in your memory, I am directed 
to tell as succinctly as possible, with due regard to 
clearness, the successive stages of this remarkable 
case, My Committee stand pledged to substantiate 
each and all of the allegations made. 

On the evening of Saturday, 28th December, 
1907, Miss Jessie Brown, of Apsley Place, South 
Side, Glasgow, was arrested by two plain-clothes 
constables, Alexander Sturgeon and Andrew Stirling, 
and forced to go with them to the Southern Police 
Court, She was there charged by them with having 
importuned five men for the purpose of prostitution. 
She denied this, but was lodged in a police cell and 
kept there till the following Monday morning, She 
was then taken before one of the magistrates of the 
City of Glasgow and charged with loitering about 
and importuning five men for the purpose of prosti- 
tution, On the sole evidence of the two above- 
named police constables, she was found guilty, but 
was discharged after an admonition, On her re- 
lease, she took steps to vindicate her character, and 
received certificates from two eminent medical men 
that she was virgo intacta, These certificates were 
as follows :— 

177 Crown Street, Glasgow, 
27th, January, 1908. 

I hereby certify on soul and conscience that 
I have this day examined Miss Jessie Brown, and 
state decidedly that she is wirgo intacta, 

WiALLIAM N. PEDEN, M.B., C.M. 
4 Newton Place, Charing Cross, Glasgow, 
1oth. June, 1908. 

I have examined Miss Brown, 32 Apsley Place, 
at my house this day, There can be no doubt that 
she is an untouched virgin, and that she can never 
have lived by prostitution. 

J. NIGEL STARK, M.D., F.F.P.S.G. 
Surgeon, Royal Samaritan Hospital 
for Women, and late Assistant Phy- 
sician, Glasgow Maternity Hospital, 
and President, Obstetrical and 
Gynecological Society. 
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Miss Brown showed these certificates to the 
Chief Constable of Glasgow, to the Magistrate who 
had convicted her, and to other Magistrates, with the 
view of getting the conviction expunged from the 
records of the Court, but without result, She then 
brought an action in the Sheriff Court, at Glasgow, 
against the two constables, in which action she 
claimed damages for wrongful arrest; but she was 
unsuccessful, as the constables sheltered themselves 
under the Public Authorities Protection Act. She 
subsequently brought an action before the Justiciary 
Appeal Court; and that Court, consisting of Lord 
Ardwall, Lord Mackenzie, and the Lord Justice’s 
Clerk, unanimously quashed the conviction on the 
ground of oppression, Miss Brown has since made 
frequent endeavours to obtain redress, but has been 
met, as I have said, by covert attempts at defamation 
of her character, which really constitute a serious ag- 
gravation of the outrage already committed on her. 
On the 27th February, 1912, Alexander Sturgeon, 
one of the above-named constables, was convicted of. 
what the presiding Sheriff described as a “‘singularly 
cold-blooded and brutal” bigamy. On the 18th July 
last, both of the above-named constables were, at 
the Court of Session, Edinburgh, condemned to pay 
£40 damages for the illegal arrest of one Duncan 
Harvey, thus completing the evidence as to the worth- 
lessness of the testimony on which Miss Brown was 
convicted of a charge which every honourable woman 
looks upon with horror. 

My Committee have done all they possibly could 
to urge His Majesty's Government to remedy the 
wrong done to Miss Brown, and have been met, not 
only by repeated refusals, but by an attempt to 
frighten Members of Parliament from endeavouring 
to obtain redress for the injured woman, by com- 
municating to them, under the seal of secrecy, slan- 
derous statements with respect to her. Especially 
has it been stipulated, in these underhand confabu- 
lations, that I—who have been acting for Miss Brown 
—should know nothing about this cabal; and I 
would have known nothing about it save for a mistake 
on the part of one of these whose mind it was 
sought to poison against Miss Brown. 

And while this was being done sub rosé, the 
Secretary for Scotland has been professing that he 
has no jurisdiction in the matter—that the sole juris- 
diction rested with the Glasgow Magistrates who were 
responsible for the wrong! Ministers are very ten- 
der about their own reputation, and rightly so, The 
Attorney-General is reported to have said, of those 
who brought accusations against them, that “as gen- 
tlemen, they should have been as careful of another 
person’s honour as of their own,” This is quite true; 
but may I plead that it does not cease to be so 
when the reputation at stake is not that of rich or 
highly-placed men, but that of a poor woman who 
is endeavouring to earn a livelihood? If Ministers 
are suffering from caJumny, does this not look like 
a dispensation of retributive justice? 

The Secretary for Scotland has virtually said 
to Miss Brown:—‘‘We do not deny that you were a 
virgin when convicted as a prostitute and soliciting 
as one, We do not deny that the sole witnesses 
against you have proved to be worthless. We do 
not deny that your trial was oppressive, But we have 
tried you januis clausis for something else, and have 
found you guilty, We have given you no chance of 
defending yourself, We have sedulously kept our 
proceedings hidden from your agents, And because 
of this, our judgment on you respecting an unde- 
clared accusation, we refuse you a remedy for the 
wrong which we do not deny was done to you.” 

If Miss Brown had done anything for which 
she was responsible to the law, the Glasgow Magis- 
trates have had ample time to prosecute her. If 


they have not done so, is it not monstrous that they 
or the Secretary for Scotland should endeavour 
privately to blast her character? And, in reality, 
this attempt is as irrelevant as it is unjust. My, 
Lords,” said the great Lord Chatham on a memorable 
occasion, ‘the character of Mr, Wilkes has been very. 
improperly introduced into this discussion. For my 
part, I consider him merély and indifferently as an 
English subject, possessed of certain rights which 
the laws have given him, In his person, though he 
were the worst of men, I contend for the safety and 
security of the best; and God forbid, my lords, 
that there ever should be a power in this country of 
measuring the civil rights of the subject by his moral 
character, or by any other rule than the fixed law 
of the land, Let us be cautious how we invade the 
liberties of our fellow subjects, however mean, how-~ 
ever remote; for be assured, my lords, that in 
whatever part of the Empire you suffer slavery to be 
established, you will find it a disease which spreads 
by contact, and soon reaches from the extremities 
to the heart,” 

My Committee appeal to the Commons of the 
United Kingdom for justice to a much wronged 
woman, In her person are we all oppressed; and 
in her person shall we all be vindicated. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Very respectfully yours, 
J. H. LEvyY;,FiON... SEC. 


EVE. 


Why have you hid yourself, O Eve, 
Among these laughing girls, 

And why are you divided, Womanhood, 
Among these anxious women? 

There is no world for me 

But only silent hills and empty woods, 

And restless seas and rivers, 

And lights of sun and star 

That bear their barren torches up and down, 
And only casual storms and seasons; 

No soul, but only thoughts and moods 

And self-tormenting dreams, 

Until we mate, O Eve, 

And gather all these fragment-worlds and lives 
Into our large and procreant passion. 


HORACE HOLLEY, 
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INTELLECT AND CULTURE. 


66 ATER, water everywhere, nor any drop to 

W drink.’’ A shipwrecked mariner stranded 
on a raft in a waste of waters, dying of thirst, would 
be a fair image to advance of those who are trying 
to cultivate the life within them on historic culture. 
So much there is about them which would seem to 
be able to nourish and satisfy life, and yet scarcely 
a beggarly drop to be squeezed from any source of 
culture known to men. From the West, men turn 
to the East; from the East they hurry to the West; 
from the Present into the Past; from the Past into 
the Future, and all with like result—life mocked 
with the lure of a satisfaction which invariably fails. 
This is the knavish trick which Intellect has played 
on Soul. Like an incompetent guide, it has tempted 
life away from paths where it is at home into strange 
territory where guide and follower alike are at a 
loss. The mirror of the intellect turned inwards— 
which is self-consciousness—has quickened life with 
wants which await satisfaction, but for which there 
appear to be no means at hand to satisfy. The 
guests invited to the feast sit at the bare board, 
some dissatisfied, and some making pretence that 
they are full-fed. But Hunger presides and, in 
truth, all know it. The life which is in men is 
lured on with false hopes, cheated and disappointed, 
and it is Intellect which plays the knave. The task 
attempted is one too difficult to be accomplished by 
the strength of effort which has hitherto been essayed 
by Intellect. Historic cultures and historic moralities 
are the chronicle of the effects of this insufficiency of 


intellectual effort. For, note the réle which culture 
fills in life. 


of ready-made opinion, all-pervasive in the region 


Cuiture in any community is the body 


where it holds sway, which is regularly accepted as 
What the 
guide-book and sign-post are to the traveller in a 


a guide to conduct in human affairs. 


strange country, culture is for conduct in life. It is 
the expressed digest of the experience of men, 
the would-be friendly hint, to later voyagers, of 
travellers who have earlier passed that way. Culture 
therefore if it were what it is apprehended to be, 
would be a thing of extreme value, which none could 
afford to miss; which would be as necessary to 
wayfaring men as is the chart to the seaman. If 


‘this is what culture should be, why then is it that 


human culture has proved a deadly snare, pestilential 
as the vapours which hang over a feetid jungle; fatal 
to the people by whom it has been created? Precisely 
because—intellect being limited to what it now is— 
any culture is premature. The people which evolves 
a too-early culture has as much chance of prospering 
as has the infant strictly dieted on green fruits. 
Self-conscious- 

The method 


acquaintance 


It is plain to comprehend why. 

ness has taken Intellect unawares. 
which it had through 
with the static outward, bore no relation to the 
method necessary for the treating of the vital 
inward. Intellect has fashioned itself to meet the 
needs of conscious life which it could serve in the 
capacity of efficient tool far better than could 
It acts as an advance mirror, reporting 


learned 


instinct. 
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the nature of external conditions inwards to its 
employer. Life is able to prejudge experience 
in the outer world, by means of Intellect as by a 
proxy. Life by Intellect can buy experience cheap 
where with instinct it bought it dear. It can there- 
fore afford to buy more, as it has. Intellect has 
indeed canvassed the entire globe of material 
experience. It leaps to its task. It takes the 
universe for its province, reports home wonders, and 
carries its knowledge with ease. It grasps it into 
the fold of the hand and resolves it into systems. It 
classifies and labels, and has its pigeon-holes waiting 
in advance for aught new it may discover. And it is 
ever searching for the ‘‘new’’ on which to turn its 
mirror—that is why it has chanced to turn it inwards 
on its employer—on individual life itself, and so 
has made conscious life, self-conscious ; incidentally 
mistaking its function. Intellect, like fire, is a good 
servant but a bad master, and its successes have 
given rise to the notion that intellectualisation is a 
master-réle in life. In place of being directed it 
becomes director : in place of its performances being 
judged by Soul—the individual basic life—it begins 
to judge the Soul—to prove that Soul is not there in 
short, and establishes itself in its place. The Torch 
begins to account itself greater than the Torch- 
bearer. That such a reversal should take place is 
natural enough. The Intellect. was created and 
designed for the purpose of marking out safe path- 
ways for life to tread among things in the outer 
world—in space. To recognise, know and trace the 
outline of things in space is its reason for existing. 
When therefore curiosity turned it back upon 
life, which it could feel but could not outline, 
it was unable to grasp the fact that the thing 
which it served—life—was of a totally different order 
from the things which it knew and dominated— 
objects in space. The historic record of human life 
on earth, is the tale of this bewilderment of Intellect 
faced with the phenomenon of life. It cannot— 
rather hitherto it has not—made the successful effort 
to mirror life. Science is a triumph; Art is a 
tragedy, for Art is the attempted tale of the Soul. 
Science is a correspondence; for that to which it 
relates, it is true. Art is a fake; it is the putting 
up of something else to save the trouble of finding 
out what is truly there. In pressing its mirror back 
upon the inner life and failing to find the spatial 
qualities with which alone it has experience, Intellect 
has adopted one of three courses : either it has main- 
tained that it could detect nothing there distinct from 
itself, or that the something which existed was 
identical with itself, or finding nothing but being 
conscious of a vague uneasiness, it has faked up 
false images and declared that these were what it 
found. The last is the common way. The faked 
concepts are the basis of human culture which is the 
outcome of human Art, of which the “ progress ”’ 


is a progression in falsity. True Art would be the 
expression of the human soul through Intellect, and 
Intellect jibs at the task, because to tackle it is to be 
compelled to act in a medium with which it is wholly 
unfamiliar. Its associations have all been with the 
concrete and the static, and life which reveals itself 
to the intellect only when it moves, in its moments 
of change, is an enigma. If, however, Intellect left 
the situation at that : declared life’s meaning beyond 
its range, life might fare better. But not at all; like 
a too-officious servant, Intellect presumes. All 
external things fit into frameworks ; stow themselves 
up neatly in concepts, and so must life. Accordingly, 
we get the Symbols: the ‘‘ Essences ’’ of the things 
of the soul, which in reality, are nothing more than 
chance by-products of life’s impulses. But they 
serve to meet the limitations of Intellect saturated 
with the associations of spatiality, and promptly 
Intellect makes effort to bundle life into the creaking 
frames. Thus is the Symbol begotten: the Symbol 
which is not even an approximation to anything in 
life, but is the tracery of an arrangement among 
dead things which accidentally life in its passage 
through, has left. Is Life restive inside the Symbol? 
Then must Life learn Duty. Intellect garbed as 
Reason steps in to play the Clergyman, to preach 
Duty to the ideal, and rational submission. 

‘Thus spoke I to my heart in accents of chiding: 

Patience, I pray thee, my heart; thou hast borne 

even greater affliction.”’ 

The Ideal is any concept which can manage to gain 
a pedestal inside the sphere of the Intellect. The 
number of the Ideal is Legion, and the entire host 
of sacred concepts play guardian over the Soul, 
each laying rival claims to its allegiance—Liberty, 
Truth, Humanity, Justice, and the rest. The Soul 
squanders itself among them: the All spends itself 
on the Nothing. Not in vain do the lying thoughts 
take birth. The Self makes sacrifice to them as to 
a very Moloch. Even as Minerva, the goddess of 
Sham-Wisdom, sprang forth at birth, full-grown and 
fully armed from the brain of Jove, so these spurious 
children of the Intellect imported from alien realms, 
are born matured, strong to hold sway over the 
subjugated Soul. 

It has been therefore almost inevitable that the 
soul should fall a victim to its own creation, and the 
explanation is forthcoming immediately the situation 
is squarely faced. Intellect unlike soul is a faculty, 
and like any other faculty acquires facility with 
training and practice. Growth of soul on the other 
hand, the integrating of personality, is a different 
matter. How to assist and quicken it is the problem 
which the culture of mankind has hitherto wholly 
failed to solve, and it is the common experience of 
men that Intellect of exceptional facility can be 
combined with a personality small out of all propor- 
tion to its intellectual mechanism. Intellect is far 
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commoner than strength of being—Soul, to wit. 
Hence its presumption. Only when personality is 
strong is Rationalism put into its proper human 
relationship and only then do we get the creator of 
true art, the Light-bringer. The artist-in-ordinary, 
the creator of the marsh-lights which glimmer in 
human culture, is the worker in Intellect rather than 
in Soul, such a one as has never hovered over the 
deeps of personality—sighted his own vision of the 
moving impulse first-hand and face to face, and he 
fills in his mind’s mirror with mind’s conceits. He 
is a garland hanger, a weaver of dead patterns. 

It is not to be considered that because our Art and 
Culture are intellect-bred, that they are therefore 
intellectual; that in inveighing against their produc- 
tion we are railing against the use of Intellect in Art. 
For quite the contrary is the case. The language of 
the soul—Art—can never be produced until Intellect 
-grows into itself—becomes Intellect more perfected. 
is not absolute: it is 
It has 


worked well for Soul in matter: it has furnished true 


The function of Intellect 


relative ; it is the furnisher of a concordance. 


correspondences and laid nature like a book open 
ready for life’s action to trace its paths therein. Its 
twos and twos have worked out into fours. In 
Art they have worked out as threes: of the 
living moving soul-impulse Intellect has established 
the wrong correspondence, the lying concept: and 
The Soul, self-conscious 
that its 
Goethe’s cry, ‘‘ More light, 


hence our deadly culture. 
life, 


darkness be lit up. 


calls to Intellect for illumination, 
Oh Lord, more light,’’ is the common cry of the Soul 
that Intellect should revise and complete its work in 
relation to life. When Intellect responds we shall 
have Art, the record of the Soul moving consciously 
in Light. 
of Soul and Intellect. 
depths to the surface where mind with its mirror 


The creation of Art is the supreme effort 
Soul brings forth from its 


confronts it, the living impulse in its complex 
totality : the sum-total of all the attractions of all its 


lives in one complex retort. Mind presses to deliver 


as steadily as soul reaches upward for deliverance ; 
and when each grips other, expression is achieved, 
light bursts forth, Art has birth. 


‘‘And the tremulous heaven yearned down, made 


effort to reach the earth, 


VIEWS AND 


An aggravated subscriber (yea, subscriber) writes 
to ask what on earth THE NEw FREEWOMAN is 
driving at. ‘‘ Can you not state the paper’s attitude 
clearly?’’ and another writer in the current issue 
asks whether we are advocating the ‘“‘ so-called 
Buddhist view that nothing temporal is real.’’ . We 
ourselves had felt that, like some navvy saddled with 
the task of boring through the Himalaya, we might 
potter about with the spade for a bit, and get to work 
gently, as it were; but apparently not; we are in 
danger of being held up for suspicious loitering. So let 


As the earth had done her best, in my passion, to 
scale the sky.’’ 


If for heaven we read Intellect, and for earth, Soul— 
the permanent Self—we have here dn account of 
what happens when Art is born. No slack affair 
assuredly; not yet afterwards for Intellect, which 
cherishes the sighted impulses and plies them as with 
a good machine for correspondences, until they yield 
their true form and direction, which hand and eye 
and ear combine to publish forth. Such is Art. 
Much it has to do with Intellect, but with 
thought nothing save to learn to avoid it. Our 
present culutre is a thought-culture—sicklied over 
with the cast of the pale concept: it has nothing to 
do with changing life—nor with what is essential 
and true in Intellect. Thought is delusion : thinking 
is a definite process: set in motion to liberate not 
thoughts but living impulses, not the fixed frame- 
works of concepts, but self-directed force whose 
direction will be as unforeseeable as the individual— 
whose living soul it is—is solitary and unique; 
CHECEMAIS tO 
action, not to bind 
Good thinking 


would prevent the formation of thoughts, as a good 


sole one of its kind; thinking’s 


liberate life ready for 


it up to construct a system. 


machine minimises waste. When we rally the forces 
in the depths of ourselves and we pray, our prayer 
should be, ‘‘ Cleanse me of all thoughts. Let me 
not be stifled by their power.’’ Culture has produced 
nothing but thoughts and to make room for them 
has stifled life. 
a repudiation—a repudiation of thought and an 
We do not seek to solve the riddle 
We throw both thoughts and riddles 


We are at once a re-assertion, and 


assertion of life. 
of thoughts. 


overboard. 


‘“ A shipwrecked sailor, buried in this coast, bids you 
set sail, 
Full many a gallant barque when we were lost, 
weathered the gale.”’ 


Not in the seas of thought, oh mariner! Two 


thousand years of failure have proved you too 


hopeful. It is not the gale which is to be feared but 


the waters sailed in, the depths of thought whose 
purpose is just to overcome men, suck them down 


and engulf them. We eschew them. 


COMMENTS. 


us lay to. Our quarrel with things in general is difficult 
to state in words for the precise reason that the 
biggest part of our quarrel is against words—against 
““thoughts.’’ It is a quarrel with human culture, with 
the kinds of labels put on things—or rather on living 
activities. Following on this primary quarrel there 
are the quarrels by implication, quarrels with the 
stupid and deadly actions which take place misguided 
as they are by wrong labels: actions such as that of 
Socrates who courted death out of respect for the 
“State ’’—a fiction; or as that of Miss Davison 
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who did the same out of respect for ‘‘ Freedom ’’— 
a nothing. 

We can however bring the working out of our 
‘* attitude ’? much nearer home. Let us consider our 
own title, to which another irate subscriber begs us 
to ‘live up.’’ (‘‘ Play up,’’ she might have said 
with a more delicate sensing of what the process 


involved.) eae 


Tue NEw Freewoman: What there is of ‘‘ New”’ 
in our attitude may to some extent be gathered 
from the preceding article in this issue; what 
may and what may not legitimately be inferred 
from the ‘‘Free’’ we pointed out in our 
first issue; now, taking the third bite at our 
titular cherry we come to the ‘‘ Woman,”’ last and 
most feared. Not so much to be feared however as 
the horror of being mistaken for a Buddhist; and 
therefore in reply to our contributor we hasten to say 
that we are not maintaining that ‘‘ nothing temporal 
is real.’’ We shall be prepared to maintain the 
contrary however, and say that ‘‘ Nothing which is 
not temporal is real,’’ and incidentally deny the 
Buddhist philosophy. The suggestion that we might be 
supporting it has given us enough of a fright to nerve 
us to the task of being explicit even at the risk of 
being tedious, and we will explain what we meant by 
saying that ‘‘Woman,”’’ spelt with a capital, Woman- 
as-type, had no existence; that it is an empty concept 
and should be banished from language. We meant 
that there is no definite reality which can be substi- 
tuted as that to which Woman corresponds, which 
is a thing and not an idea. If we take ‘‘ female 
reproductive organs’’ away from this concept 
Woman, what have we left? Absolutely nothing, 
save a mountain of sentimental mush, such as we 
have when we take away the definite action of 
breaking through a barrier from the concept ‘‘ Free- 
dom.’’ Woman-as-type is reproduction-in-all-its- 
stages personified, that is, a simple reality messed up 
into a fiction. It is as nearly related to the first 
Ameeba as to any particular woman. Its notion is 
that of anything sploshing, something too big to 
contain itself: a bowl of dough worked on by the 
yeast. We said its ‘‘ notion’’—that is its nearest 
associated reality. A bowl of dough is wholesome 
and real enough but ‘‘ Woman ”’ is not real even for 
the thing it suggests. Do you remember Olive 
Schreiner’s ‘‘ Three Dreams in a Desert’’? There 
you have perfectly portrayed Woman-as-Type, 
Woman-as-Mother, Woman with the capital letter. 
You remember how the great bulk lay prone on the 
ground, with another lay figure tied on to her —Man— 
standing like a lath by her side. Then there came the 
creak of the machinery, the winding up of the wax- 
works and the performance began. She moves, she 
stares, lifts her head, stands on her two legs, stares 
a bit more, and toddles off. End of scene one. Punch 
is spry in comparison. Scene two: Woman-as-type 
again, and third lay figure, Reason. More creaking of 
machinery, ventriloquist, with deep sepulchral note, 
says: ‘‘ Listen! Feet, a thousand times ten thousand 
and thousands of thousands more—Woman. Beating 
this way: Following you: Track to the water’s 
edge: dead bodies to make a bridge that IT may 
walk over. IT? What? The entire human race.’’ 
‘And the Woman grasped her staff and I saw her turn 
down that dark path to the river.’ Scene three, more 
of the same sort.’’ Well, well; this would be first- 
rate on the village fair-ground, a perfect Aunt Sally 
when her hinges should have become too rusty to 
perform as a wax-work figure; but to carry it 
about in daily life: mould an action upon it, saddle 
it upon individual women; found a ‘‘ movement ”’ 
upon it. Pshaw! The fact is that we have had far 
too much of this “‘ skirt ’’ nonsense. We are weary 
of the sound of it. ‘‘ Woman Movement ”’ forsooth. 
Why does not someone start a ‘‘ straight-nose move- 
ment,’’ or a ‘‘ mole movement,”’ or any other move- 
ment based upon some accidental physical contoura- 


tion? They would be as sensible as we who have run 
a ‘‘ Skirts movement”’ which is the essential meaning 
of ‘“ woman movement.’? Woman? Is there such a 
thing even as a woman sensed from the inside? If 
so, we have got to learn what it 1s. Never in the 
course of a long life have we felt “‘ There, I feel that 
as a woman.” Always things have been felt as 
individual and unique, as much related to other 
women as to other men—which is none at all; every- 
thing has been sensed as of Ourself, of which the 
gender has yet to be learnt: the gender of the self 
we have yet to learn. For us it has no community 
with women: nor has it with men. It is solitary and 
unique. Do we then repudiate sex, one asks ? 
Again the questioner confuses the accidental outer 
with a real inner. Inner feeling, attracted impulse, 
occasionally enters the sphere of sex. But in itself feel- 
ing is sexless. It is not necessary to repudiate feeling 
or to harbour it; we can please ourselves regarding 
it. On the other hand the physical differences which 
are all which exist of sex, obviously are not exactly 
in our province either to repudiate or to acquire. If 
men and women would try to turn their attention away 
from the infinitesimally small differences which dis- 
tinguish them, as handsome people have to turn their 
attention away from their good looks, we should 
soon have heard the. last of Man and Woman spelt 
with capitals, and the day of the individual would be 
at hand. And the measure of the individual: would 
be not sex, but individual power. 


Boy Ww 


Our reference to the Race and the Individual, has 
raised an old controversy which could, in our 
opinion be laid at one stroke, by denying the validity 
of the concept : ‘‘ Race.’’ It can be effectually main- 
tained that the ‘‘ Race’’ concept is made up as we 
make up the concept Eternity for instance, by adding 
together chunks of time-lengths placed end by end, 
until we are tired ; then making pretence of totalling 
the additions, calling the total Eternity and placing 
this over against Time as an opposition. The Race 
is the concept formed by adding one individual to 
another, carrying on the process to boredom, slurring 
the finish, and dabbing on a label. Thus is the Race 
formed and placed in opposition to that which com- 
poses it: i.e., Individuals, as Eternity opposes its 
sole substance—Time. Our answer then is that the 
‘“ Race ’’ is empty when that which it opposes is taken 
from it. It is Nothing apart from the individual. 
The word should be abolished and a periphrasis put 
in its place. 

But granting to the opposition for the moment, 
that ‘‘ Race’’ may have a reason for existing—that 
what it connotes is a reality as yet uncovered by 
other and concrete labels, we can still state our 
attitude towards pretensions advanced in its name. 
If it is a reality, and has anything to give, we will 
accept it, but without any corresponding reciprocity. 
We have nothing to give to it. It is welcome how- 
ever to our leavings when we are dead; old thoughts 
for instance, old systems, and any other cramping 
vestments made only to our measure we may leave 
behind. (Such things as these are we believe the 
only bequests of the race which the race-cultists have 
to show.) While we are alive however, we are too 
much engrossed with our own performance to be 
prepared to sacrifice to the Future. Moreover we 
believe that the individuals of the future, if they are 
worth anything at all, will be as .well able to look 
after themselves, as we are to look after ourselves. 
In short there may be glorious and radiant indi- 
viduals in the dim future as there have been in the 
past: but they are no concern of ours. Our joy is 
not in them: their beauty is not ours. We can 


adapt George Wither’s lines and say of the future 
with truth, 


“Tf it be not such for me, 
What care I how good it be?”’ 
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There have been numerous requests that discussion 
of Mrs. Pankhurst’s position be dropped. As to 
make a discussion there must be two sides, we can 
oblige between limits by dropping the correspondence, 
which we are willing to do for the occasion. There 
is one feature of this correspondence however of 
which we cannot deny ourselves the mention, to wit: 
the observation that we are ‘‘ vulgar.’? One point 
at least in our ‘‘attitude’’ has been caught—our 
““commonness.’’ It is cardinal, and we must insist 
on it. We are ‘‘common.’’ This does not mean, 
either on our lips, or on others’, that we are like 
everybody else. Tout au contraire! It means that we 
are egoistic, individual, selfish. To be ‘‘ common ’”’ 
with the ‘‘ fine ’? means to be in the bonds of self-ish 
motives and to see others in the same; not to be 
under sway of the fine concepts; the ‘‘ noble”’ 
emotions ; to be running amok of the whole cultural 
structure. And so we are. We are seeking our 
individual satisfactions, and find instruction in trac- 
ing out the ridiculous figure cut by those who are 
gadding about pretending to seek other people’s. 
To be insisting on dying for the benefit of nobody in 
particular—why you are fairly ‘‘ fey,’’ women! The 
concepts have got ye! ‘‘ Thoughts have gone forth 
whose power...’’ andsoon! There is more in that 
that meets the eye all at once. It is truer than it was 
meant to be! And so we, true to the vulgar, 
stridently break in on the harmonious dying, to 
endeavour to scatter the banshee horde. Again we 
suggest to Mrs. Pankhurst that she swallow the 
phrases of her yesterdays, and incidentally some of 
ours; grind the lying thoughts under her heel; 
scatter the wailers, and get back into life. 
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We are asked to write more on ‘‘ Topics.’’ We 
imagined we were writing on topics. If we are not, 
the explanation may be that we are not topical, and 
to attempt to write on topics when one is not topical 
is, as the Babe we think once explained it 
was for such as were not tripical to go in for 
triposes—awkward. Probably, the explanation is 
that what is topical to us is not topical to 
others, as we noted when we saw school children 
writing on the pavement ‘‘ what stakes on 
Ascot.’’ The universe for us is divided into ‘‘ Our- 
selves’’ and the ‘‘‘ Others.’” The Others are all 
mixed up one with the rest; like a returning bank- 
holiday picnic, they are linked together all in a row. 
It is impossible to tell where one begins and the other 
leaves off. It is consequently impossible to differen- 
tiate. Take politics for instance: the bye-election 
at Leicester. Three candidates offer to undertake the 
‘‘sovernment’’ of the people, and ask to be appointed 
to the job. What is the difference? : government is 
government. Who holds the whip makes little differ- 
ence. Probably if one could be there to listen to the 
rival candidates, the Tory would doubtless be the 
most explicit and straightforwarded of the three. 
He would use fewer head-churning phrases . about 
Liberty and the Workers. On public affairs: 
Marconi for instance. Mr. George and his confede- 
rates, when they pocketed the profits made between 
buying and selling, did what the denizens of Bow 
and Bromley would do if they dared and could. 
What other meaning has that ‘‘ Insurrection ’’ they 
speak of, than grabbing what they can by force of 
superior power? Doing, that is, what Mr. George 
did? No: we do not agree with our correspondent. 
We are not merely topical; we are the only people 
who are topical, marked by differences, since we are 
the only individuals definitely cut off from the rest— 
the only self-acknowledged Egoists, occupying a 
place apart. 
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‘* Would not your Cause be better promoted. . ?”’ 
Dear friends and readers, THE NEw FREEWOMAN 


has no Cause. The nearest approach to a Cause 
it desires to attain, is to destroy Causes, and for 
the doing of this it finds its reward and 
incentive in its own satisfaction. THe NEw FREE- 
WOMAN is not for the advancement of Woman, but 
for the empowering of individuals—men and women ; 
it is not to set women free, but to demonstrate the 
fact that ‘‘ freeing ’’’ is the individual’s affair and 
must be done first-hand, and that individual power is 
the first step thereto; it is not to bring new thoughts 
to individuals, but to set the thinking mechanism to 
the task of destroying thoughts; to make plain that 
thinking has no merit in itself, but is a machine, of 
which the purpose is not to create something, but to 
liberate something : not to create thoughts but to set 
free life impulses. Its effect will be as though it 
had created new life-force : but in reality it will bare 
life to the light as the threshing-machine lays bare 
the corn. 

Something like the foregoing is what the editorials 
will have to say: but for the rest of the paper, only 
a general sympathy with our ‘“‘attitude’’ will be 
sought. Having no Cause we have no sacred ground, 
and no individual interpretations of life will be 
debarred beforehand. In the clash of opinion we 
shall expect to find our values. 


NOTE. 


The Editor of THE NEw FrEEwomaN regrets the 
lateness of appearance of the first issue of the 
paper, which was due to reasons which it is now 
unnecessary to state. The Editor has every 
reason to believe that the paper will be available 
in future at the time specified, the rst and 15th 
of each month. 
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Posters.—Tue NEw FREEwomMAN would be very 
materially helped by the exhibition of contents 


bills. Will anyone who is able to arrange for a 
bill to be shown kindly write at once to the 
Editor ? 
Bo w 
EDITORIAL. 


Letters, &c., intended for the Editor should be 
personally addressed: Ainsdale, England. 
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PUBLICATION. 


All business communications relative to the 
publication of THE NEw FREEwomaN should be 
addressed, and all cheques, postal and money 
orders, &c., made payable to THE NEw FREE- 
woman Ltp., Oakley House, Bloomsbury Street, 
London, W.C., and should be crossed ‘‘ Parr’s 
Bank, Bloomsbury Branch.”’ 
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Terms of Subscription.—Yearly, 14/- (U.S.A. 
3 dollars 50 cents); Six Months, 7/- (U.S.A., 
1 dollar 75 cents); Three Months, 3/6 (U.S.A., 
go cents). Single Copies 7d., post free to any 
address in the Postal Union. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


All orders, letters, &c., concerning advertise- 
ments should be addressed to the Advertisement 
Manager, THE New FREEwomAN, Oakley 
House, Bloomsbury Street, London, W,C, 
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HE other night I went into a café in Seville. It 
4b was a dust-coloured place, full of the adorable 
men bred of that burning country planted with 
golden cornfields that stretches from the bare dark 
hills to the Guadalquivir and the barer, darker hills 
beyond. In their quiet, hideous dress of tobacco- 
coloured Cordovese hat, short coat, and tight trousers 
they might have been Pennsylvanian farmers ; but 
animation throbbed through their bodies, their brown 
faces were patterned blackly with merry wrinkles, 
their awkwardness reminded one that their proper 
place was astride and suggested a background of 
adventure. Among them a few disreputable women, 
all bearing the resemblance to the late Queen Victoria 
which early overtakes ladies of evil life in Spain, 
preserved a sediment of gravity under the conversa- 
tion which flowed through the room in the rasping, 
quickening Andalusian voice as new wine flows 
through the veins. They sat with their faces turned 
towards a wooden stage that projected from a 
maroon curtain which told one in corruptingly vulgar 
advertisement, where to buy beer; many kinds of 
beer. High up in the wall on each side of the stage 
was a little window. Through one we saw three 
women in loose ballet-shirts rolling up their shining 
black hair: from their averted faces, romantic in 
deep shadow, glowed a delighted knowledge of the 
many eyes that lay on them. But the stiffness and 
commonness of their self-consciousness broke as 
something burst into the room behind them and 
burrowed among their skirts, and they became three 
jolly girls. With round arms they lifted it high, a 
brown little boy, heavy with sleep, and played with 
him and enjoyed the smoothness and softness and 
warmth of his drowsy little bodly in the candidly 
animal way of the Spaniard with children. Then a 
masculine voice shrieked maledictions from within, 
and the window was slammed: behind the frosted 
glass three docile shadows powdered their noses. 
The audience now fell to discussing the double-page 
photograph of that day’s Spanish Daily Mirror. 
Some days before a military gentleman had invited 
his daughter’s lover to tea and after dividing him 
into manageable joints had walled him up in the 
drawing-room. The photographer had been present 
at the discovery : the remains were shown tastefully 
arranged in the middle of a courtyard surrounded by 
policemen, who were evidently having the time of 
their lives, in appropriate attitudes of horror and 
dismay. With great veterinary knowledge, with wit 
and really beautiful vivacity, these Andalusians were 
identifying the joints. Above us, facing the 
stage, half-a-dozen girls leaned from the shadows of 
a gallery, their faces flower-like with gravity. 
Through the stone tracery of the balustrade they put 
their narrow little feet : the white stockings and black 
shoes looked like delicate hoofs. The rhythmic line 
of their bare arms lying along the balustrade, the 
glimmer of their stiff print dressés and the tempered 
bronze of their flesh through the darkness, the sleepy 
backward droop of their long throats, made them 
seem a band of holy women set apart, whose con- 
templation caught passion from the universe, whose 
benevolence showered it on these men below and 
made them live so wonderfully. 

The badness of my drink convinced me that this 
was an extremely disreputable place: and when the 
curtain lifted it disclosed one of those mysterious 
family jokes of vice which baffle the innocent. For 
though three of the four dancers who bounded out 
were clad in chiffon skirts of a_pillar-box red, the 
other, a woman of about thirty-five with'a likeness to 
the Emperor Trajan, wore a white silk shirt and 
black satin trousers. God knows why : like the rest 
of their gambols it made no allusion to either beauty 
or sin. This magnificently eupeptic exhibition was 
strange for both time and place. There are moments 


when one watches with delight a horse full of beans 
rolling about a loose-box : but only the Spaniard, 
with his splendid indifference to noise and their 
insatiable appetite for physical vigour, could enjoy 
such a spectacle at eleven o’clock at night in a hot, 
excited place. As the curtain fell the men clapped 
the dancers and cried out to them as they might have 
clucked approval at a thick-fleeced flock of sheep, and 
the women returned once more, chastened and 
beautified by shadow, to those romantic little win- 
dows. The Emperor Trajan came forward with her 
mouth full of hair-pins, which she spat out a little 
carelessly when an admirer handed upa glass of wine. 
She drew her dark hand across her mouth and leaned 
over her folded arms to watch the turn that followed. 
Six men stood in a row blaring at cracked cornets 
and shouting a song whose humour had swept Spain, 
which I had already heard in a cornfield in Old 
Castile, in the dry courts of the Escorial, in a grey 
crumbling arcade at Valladolid. A man complains 
that he wasted a year in courting Mariquita, who 
insisted on dying five days after they were married 
and had to be put into a big black box. ‘‘A box, 
a box, a black box!’’ the six men sang furiously, 
their lean arms whirling the battered cornets above 
their heads. ‘‘A big black box!’’ It was a good 
song. One had not:even to be specially alive to the 
beauty of coarse and simple things to perceive its 
goodness, which was sanctified by literary precedent : 
for Stevenson has described this irritation which we 
feel at the sickness of our loved ones and all our 
artists have treated death with laughter. What a 
crown jewel of wit was made by Henry James when 
he called death ‘‘ the extremity of personal absence’’ ! 
And this gaiety which flashed from the performers to 
the bright mirror of the audience’s attention was not 
merely the good joke and much manzanilla wine 
warmly irrigating veins chilled by dusk. It was the 
pretty expression of an untimorous attitude to death 
that is as strong by sunlight. The Spanish woman 
goes out to the peril of child-birth as a galleon goes 
out of the harbour to sea: her courage guards her, 
she returns unshattered, unsoured by its injustice, 
miraculously uncorrupted by its pain. And since 
civilisation has robbed man of war, that elaborate 
device which for a time made his life as hazardous as 
woman’s, the Spanish man tries fantastically to 
recapture that adventure in the bull-ring. Once one 
sees past their noisy hatred of pain, which is only the 
healthy rage of the personality against mutilation, 
one finds something that is almost the instinct for 
death in which Metchnikoff thinks the race will find 
its happiness : a sense of decency which perceives the 
loveliness of timely mortality, of a proud withdrawing 
of the soul from matter. So their joy rippled on 
untroubled from those well-nourished dancers past 
this song of death to the chief excitement of the 
evening. The curtain was down for a long time. 
The bright-eyed men began to clap their hands 
rhythmically so that their expectation was itself as 
entertaining as an overture before the curtain rose 
on the woman of their worship and of mine. 

I love shiny things : the glossy tiles in the corridors. 
of the tubes, the gleam of the water as it slides to the 
weir, well-polished boots. So I love this lady. In 
all directions she presented smooth white surfaces 
and pleasant bulges; her hair rose from bright low 
forehead like a solid and newly-blackleaded iron 
fender ; her shoulders beamed like a newly-enamelled 
bath. And this amazing incandescence was only the 
glittering facade of an attractiveness whose rich 
texture pleased the eye as the pile of a Benares 
carpet pleases the finger. She was the original model 
of the full-bodied young women who, bearing scrolls 
marked ““ Wisdom ’’ and ‘‘ Science,’”’ float on the 
ceilings of the younger Universities. Now I knew 
what was in the heart of the elder Dumas when he 
suche dot ee ea 
akirt de a pee made her short blue satin 
comeliness we th ele setertet pee pee thal, this 

e envelope of something of value, 
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A sudden generous smile of the big brilliant mouth 
-showed it to be something of the very dearest charm. 
For about her glowed the rarest warmth in the 
world, the comfortable warmth of hot bread-and-milk 
consumed beside the nursery fire: and in that bosom 
which should have been sheathed in starched linen 
one would certainly find the sympathy that gives its 
kisses freely and barges no price of repentance. It 


was Nan: not Zola’s Nan, but the Nana who baths 
one before one is ten. 


She could not sing : Nana, you remember, never 
could. But she pleasantly halloed a tale concerning 
her love of Pépé the matador which told us on what 
diet she had been nourished to her present health, by 
how many embraces she had been kneaded to this 
ripe and wholesome consistency. So might the 
hostess of an upland inn sit by the fire roasting 
chestnuts and with good jokes as raw as her wine 
encourage a ring of young men and maidens to carry 

on the torch of merry living : any winter night since 
there were fires or men. That song ended she 
retreated no further than the shelter of the back- 
cloth. We saw the blue satin frock flash to the 
ground and she frolicked forward in a baby dress of 
pleated tulle clipped to her by a scarlet sash. As 
some light great lady of the middle ages might 
gambol with a pretty page she now sang to us that 
Mother wanted to marry her off but she would rather 
stay single, and betrayed an excessive delight in the 
flesh which one would not call grossness : for it made 
her the more tender to the warm little bodies of 
children. Indeed, it was from this blending of her 
vitality with the liberal contemplation of country 
matters that sprung her Nanahood, as plump straw- 
berries lie on good earth and dung. She stopped and 
smiled a bountiful, promising smile. Behind her a 
bare arm gripped aside the back-cloth and revealed a 
hole of darkness patterned with women’s faces, dirty 
with shadow, that interest stirred like a little wind. 
She clapped her broad hands to her waist. The 
scarlet sash streamed over the heads of half-a-dozen 
men and floated across a marble table mottled with 
spilt wine, where men caught it up and munched it 
with mock kisses. Then the fleece of tulle too she 
ripped from her and cast backwards to the darkness. 
And there she stood. 


I have had dreams of a Godiva who should be more 
than tax-resister: a virgin of the mountains who 
should perceive the loveliness of her body to be an 
incarnation of the divine principle come to earth to 
convert men to beauty. On her dark mule she 
should ride white to the plains, herself her gospel. 
That was a literary imagination. This was inspired 
nakedness. As the gaslight glowed off her body, 
whose wholesomeness immediately frustrated her 
attempt at indecency, and the lines of her trembled 
because she continued to sing deeply from the chest, 
I remembered how I once saw the sun beating on the 
great marbled loins and furrowed back of a grey 
Clydesdale and watched the backward thrust of its 
thigh twitch with power. I was then too inter- 
penetrated with interests of the soul and the intellect 
to understand the message of that happy carcass: 
if my earliest childhood had realised that the mere 
framework of life is so’ imperishable and delicious 
that with all else lost it is worth living for, I had 
forgotten it. Now Nana’s dazzling body declared it 
lucidly : ‘‘ Here am I, nothing but flesh and blood. 
When your toys of the mind and the spirit are all 
broken, come back to my refreshing flesh and 
blood !’’ I clapped my hands, I wanted to touch her, 
I wanted to rub my tired face against the smooth 
downs of her shoulders as though I was a child. 
But when the curtain cleft my Nana from me I did 
not grieve: I felt myself heir to the earth’s multi- 
tudinous treasure of humanity. At my applause the 
men beside me turned smiling faces to offer friendship 
that could have been worth nothing, being based on 
a misunderstanding. So I went out into the sickle. 
shaped streets whose darkness ached with romance : 
castanets chattered in courtyards where the girls 


were dancing all night because it was the Virgin’s 
month, mules cornetted from the shadows, and in 
that tower which grows from Seville like a tree there 
tioted many bells. 

ReBecca WEST. 


Towards Reconstruction. 


N eminent French occultist who realised the help- 
less muddle into which civilisation had drifted, 
declared that the world could be saved by 

finding a single answer to all the vexed questions of 
the day, an universal dogma to settle all doubts, 
and a cure for all diseases. We might venture tu 
add that whoever can comprehend all the questions 
in one question, all the doubts in one doubt, all the 
diseases in one disease, has already found the one 
answer, the one dogma, and the one medicine. I 
would even go so far as to say that we shall hardly 
discover the cause of our many difficulties or be 
able to explain what they exactly are, and how they 
exactly oppress us, until we have accidentally and 
almost automatically stumbled upon their solution. 

It is a strange fact, but illuminative of modern 
complexities, that, in spite of all the analogies which 
history and nature are ready to supply, our 
‘‘ progressive ’’ movements miss the preliminary 
condition of all possible reformation. The first step 
to take in order to put things right is surely to find 
out when and where they went wrong. The cause 
of all our degradation, mental and physical, public 
and private, is loss of Life or Feeling. When a man 
dies, life or feeling leaves his body entirely; when a 
man is born into the world his life or feelings enter 
his body ; when he does a courageous act it is because 
his feelings were too strong for his ordinary powers 
of resistance; when he does a disgraceful thing it 
is because his feelings, being few, have run away 
with him. Feelings, the stronger and the more the 
better, are life, are everything that is worth having ; 
we can give them no greater praise. Death, disease, 
cowardice, cruelty, commercial civilisations such as 
ours, are want of life or feelings. That is all one 
can say for them. 

All really great Movements are Revivals, are, as 
the word shows, inrushes of life, restorations of feel- 
ing. Nature abhors a vacuum. Such a civilisation 
as ours has become is a vacuum, clamorous for 
some reassertion of feeling. 

The two great Movements—if we may separate 
them—the Democratic Movement and the Woman’s 
Movement, seen in their true light, are reactions in 
favour of life and feeling against the anzmic 
degeneracy of the present day, but both of these 
movements must shake off the symptoms of the 
prevalent and contagious anemia before they can 
commence any really reconstructive work. Both 
must learn to distinguish between cause and effect, 
means and end. At present, in common with all the 
world, they put the cart before the horse and mistake 
the power for the product. They suppose Life and 
Feelings are the outcome of just institutions, They 
are not, they are the origi of them. When we have 
all got Life and Feelings again, we shall get living 
and sensitive institutions. What is the use of 
tinkering with moribund .Politics? A great teacher 
has said, ‘‘ Let the dead bury their dead; come and 
preach the good and mew thing.”’ 

The official leaders of progressive movements 
welcome enthusiasm eagerly, but it is only to enlist 
it for inadequate ends and forlorn hopes. In the 
interests of the Labour Movement, for instance, an 
able and quite disinterested editor wrote, ‘‘ What 
Mr. Snowden must make up his mind to fight for if 
he wants to break the workers’ ultimate bonds, is 
the abolition of the Wage System.’’ I don’t know 
what Mr. Snowden wants to fight, but if Mr. 
Snowden were I, he would feel depressed by this sort 
of advice. Similarly in the Woman’s Movement 
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Miss Davison has sacrificed her life. But for what? 
As a protest? But to sacrifice one’s life as a protest 
is suicide not martyrdom. It was devoted, but not 
wise. Now, the truth is that in a moribund civilisa- 
tion all systems, as systems, whether upholding or 
repealing wages, and all Votes, whether given for 
or against existing laws, are not means of revival 
or reconstruction, but simply evidences of further 
disorganisation and complexity. Obstruction would 
be the only use I could find for a vote, the power to 
cry ‘‘ Stop!’’ But no man with regard to his safety 
would dare to throw such a challenge in the teeth of 
the whole political force of the country. 


In a decent sort of society wages may or may not 
be the means of distributing pleasure and mainten- 
ance. In a righteous community the vote is more 
a nuisance than a privilege, for it entails responsi- 
bility, and that is what no one really likes. In the 
anemic commercialism by which everybody is domi- 
nated to-day, the abolition of the wage system could 
only imply more confusion, the acquisition of the vote 
greater delusion. I call our commercialism anzmic, 
as distinguished from earlier forms of robbery, 
because it is marked not by enterprise but by the 
want of enterprise. It is so anemic that it can only 
live on the life and enterprise of others, or rather on 
the hunger of slaves. It is a vampire commercialism. 
It hypnotises and then sucks the blood of its victims. 
Sometimes it does not stop to hypnotise them. It is 
most cruel because it is most obscure. It is not the 
honest labour of a healthy society. It is the drug 
that supports the drunkard to greater debauches. 
In a discussion which followed a lecture I recently 
heard on the religious aspect of the woman’s need of 
a vote, I asked the lecturer whether she recognised 
any scope for the enthusiasm which has been so 
miraculously evoked, other than the political which 
she desired and the domestic which she scorned; but 
I fear I failed to make either her or her audience 
understand the significance of my question, or of 
their own inspiration. It is true that both the 
Labour and the Feminist Movement are beginning to 
pretend that their political claim is only a mask to 
conceal wider and deeper revolution. . My object is 
to induce them to discard the political symbol as 
dangerous and misleading, and to adopt others more 
helpful and creative. For the depth of our degrada- 
tion to-day is exactly guaged by our inability to 
realise that our enthusiasm for reform is not confined 
to political expression. There is another sphere of 
action in which our feelings would come to find, not 
only free, but their legitimate play; one which would 
absorb all our intelligence, crown all our aspirations, 
satisfy all our ambition, and dignify all our martyr- 
doms. I hesitate to state what it is for fear of being 
misunderstood ; let me soften the shock of the revela- 
tion by adding a few further words of analysis and 
warning. 

The political view of life has assumed such gigantic 
proportions in our minds to-day that, as we have 
seen, a lecturer on the Woman’s Movement fails to 
see the possibility of any progress except through 
legislation. All other forms of energy are sub- 
ordinate to that. People are no longer men and 
women, rich and poor, clever or stupid; they are not 
even consumers and producers. They are either 
Members of Parliament or people who have got the 
Vote, or people who have not got it but hope to get 
it. The extraordinary thing about it, however, is 
that numbers of people see the absurdity of the 
position, but fail to see why it is absurd. We must 
be duly grateful to our sense of numour, for our 
intelligence has evidently been ‘hopelessly cornered. 
How far politicians themselves have been parties to 
the deal, I have no opportunity of judging; but I am 
inclined to think that the average politician is a 
typical Englishman just as much as the ordinary 
stockbroker, carpenter or clergyman. I think that 
in the absence of a different sort of ideal from that 


which obsesses the entire nation, it is silly to set one 
class against another. It is persons and not classes 
who are either good or bad. A capitalist is nov 
necessarily a bad man, though a vampirish character 
may become a capitalist the better to wallow in the 
blood of the poor. It is persons we should punish 
or forgive, not classes. Classes are again only 
Systems, and systems are only symbols or symptoms, 
generally of degradation. It isn’t this or that System 
we should try to capture or improve or abolish. You 
cannot separate a System from the national genius 
or want of genius that invented it. They grow, like 
the corn in the parable, automatically out of the 
ploughed field where they were sown. They always 
will grow, out of any sort of ground—rough, stony, 
thorny, or good. They will grow in the same way 
out of every new movement, out of its spirit, enthu- 
siasm, character; but one field is cultivated for one 
kind of crop and the adjoining field for another. 
Systems are perhaps the tares which the enemy sows 
among the wheat, but the moral is the same in any 
case; firstly, that we cannot help their growth; 
secondly, that we must -vave them strictly alone till 
the harvest, when they will automatically be burnt 
up. There is a great deal of worldly wisdom in these’ 
old-fashioned parables; perhaps, after all, they were 
intended to apply to societies as well as to indi- 
viduals. Anyhow, if we are bent on fighting, we 
should attack individuals and not systems or classes. 
As you would tell the kind of apple tree by the quality 
of its apples, so you can tell the character of a nation 
by the nature of its systems. The whole tree is of 
one kind and the whole nation of one character. 
You can’t grow Blenheims from a Codlin. If you 
don’t like Codlins, plant a Blenheim, but put up with 
the Codlins till the Blenheim has begun to bear. 
Now, the mistake we are all making to-Hay is 
hoping to get Blenheims from Codlins. It cannot be 
done. We have got to plant a new tree. We have 
grown so used to the idea that Politics are the sole 
power in the world that we can’t believe there is 
room for anything else; but it is just because Politics 
have grown so cumbersome and its fruit so blighted, 
that we must invent, not new Politics but a new 
nation, not a new expression but a new spirit. There 
is nothing new under the sun. It will seem a new 
civilisation only to those whose horizon is blocked 
by the cursed leaves of this fruitless tree. It is the 
policy of decadent authority to fuss about details, to 
take tithes of mint and cummin, to tax the char- 
woman and to irritate the innocent. It is only the 
decoration of the sepulchre. We shall soon discover 
that it is only a sepulchre, and shall appeal for a 
resurrection, a reversion to the original inspiration 
of any organised life. How sad it is in the night to 
see a ship beating against the rocks, when a few feet 
away the river’s mouth invites to a safe haven, quiet 
waters and a continent to conquer. The present 
state of things are rocks of adamant to any frontal 
attack. The ‘‘world’’ is unassailable. The dying 
man has barricaded his front door. Real treasures 
need little protection; besides, every wreck is an 
advertisement for the rock. What, too, should we 
do if we could force the barriers? To mount guard 
in their place? To see justice done instead of in- 
justice? To distribute wealth and privileges fairly 
instead of unfairly? What kind, disinterested, self- 
sacrificing people we must be! Alas, I fear we 
should only have captured an empty Moscow. It is 
characteristic of modern commercial warfare that the 
victorious army captures positions and not treasures. 
There is no treasure to capture. Let me tell you a 
secret. Our vast wealth is a delusion. There is no 
money to put our hands on. Those pompously opti- 
mistic articles and noughty statistics are the clever 
passes of a mesmerist persuading the beggar that 
he is Croesus. The Government is really afraid, 
not of our finding it out, but of our finding 
ourselves out. The Government is, after all, 
really representative of the nation, as a Govern- 
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ment always must be. It is there to keep up our 
‘delusion, the unreal state of mind we have so 
seriously and so foolishly adopted. Do not divide 
us any longer into classes of any kind. We are all 
one class, one big class of fools. A fool, my 
dictionary tells me, is a pair of bellows, a wind-bag, 
a thing that first inflates itself with nothing, and then 
lets nothing out. We picture ourselves, or our 
representatives, sitting on bags of gold. It is typical 
of our state of mind that we should think of money 
as wealth. Could we prick those bags there would 
be a great explosion of gas and deflated parchments. 
What was the Government guarding with so much 
tape and care? Not money or wealth in any shape; 
only documents—promises to pay. Why should it 
protect them so jealously? Because they are forged, 
and consequently worthless. Why should it pretend 
that the bags are full of money? Because so long 
as we think there is some real treasure there, we shall 
waste our time in futile efforts to steal it, instead of 
coming to our senses and—beginning all over again. 
How shall we begin doing that? Ah, that is indeed 
coming back to the original question; but we shall 
be a little nearer solving it if we have learnt thar 
there is no national store, but only a national debt, 
at best a national emptiness. 

These superior people you see about, from police- 
men to Prime Ministers, ought to tell you, if they 
were real ‘‘ words”’ if they could really speak (but 
they can only blow) that you are living not in a real 
world, but in a huge exhibition of waxworks. Do you 
not see that they are all dolls? Do not touch them; 
do not so much as breathe on them, for they are of 
the very best composite. Pull down the blinds for 
Heaven’s sake, lest the sun should settle on them 
and they should melt, and their ears be opened and 
God should pardon them and give them new forms 
to deceive us. 

GopFREY BLounT, B.A. 


The Eclipse of Woman. 
Il.—QUEENS AND KINGS. 


S long as philologists remain ignorant of the 
rudiments of anthropological science, it is 
useless to turn to their compilations for any 

information about the origin of words. The New 
English Dictionary, in defining a queen as the consort 
of a king is guilty of a blunder from which any 
undergraduate in the history school could have saved 
the editor. 

The word now written queen or quean (in Scot- 
land), according to whether it is used as a term of 
compliment or reproach, is almost, if not quite, the 
oldest definite word in human speech. A medical 
friend of the writer has suggested that the natural 
order of the consonants is from the throat outward 
to the lips. Such words as Pappa, Baby, Mamma, 
&c., merely copy the sounds produced by the sucking 
motion of an infant’s lips, and their vague and 
indefinite character is shown by the fact that mamma 
means the breast in one language and the mother in 
another. Sige: 

Very different is the origin and significance of the 
sound underlying the word that appears in various 
languages in the following forms, which I take from 
Skeat’s Etymological Dictionary :-— 

** Anglo-Saxon, cwen. Icelandic, kvan, a wife; 
kona, a woman. Danish, qvinde, a woman; kone, a 
wife. Old High German, quend, a woman. 

reek ne (or gune), a woman.”’ 

: It acid 4 ae to peas Skeat’s list by including 
the Latin virgin- and regina, and other related forms. 

With sounder sense than the editors of the New 
English Dictionary, Skeat connects these words, or 
rather forms of one word, with genus or kin, although 
he has put the cart before the horse in proposing to 
derive them from a root GAN, to germinate. 


An anthropologist can only smile when he is asked 
to think of primitive man coining words out of 
nothing, as it were, to express the abstract philo- 
sophical conception of ‘‘ beginning,’’ and then deriv- 
ing from the abstract term _a name for his own 
mother. 

The real root here is the nasal sound kn or gn, as 
it meets us again in the English know, the Latin 
(g)noscere, Greek g-ignoskein, &c. It*is a nasal 
sound, associated with the sense of smell, and carries 
us back to a stage of human evolution when that 
sense dominated the brain and thought of man more 
intimately than now, and when the female attracted 
the male by the same natural radio-activity as that of 
the flower. ‘‘ And Adam knew Eve.”’ 

From this purely instinctive stage it was a con- 
siderable advance to take intelligent notice of even 
the maternal function. The human race had begun 
to exercise the faculty of reason when it recognised 
that every individual had a birth and a beginning; 
when it distinguished the female sex as the child- 
bearers and, as it seemed, the creators of the children 
they bore; and when the name of the maternal gate 
of life, vagina, became in every language the root of 
the word begin. 

The word kin, or in Latin genus, thus means 
offspring, and has acquired the special meaning of 
offspring of the same stock. The women of the clan 
were queens, their children were the kin, and a 
member of the kin, not being a woman, was a kin- 
ing (Anglo-Saxon cyning, Swedish konung, German 
konig, &c.) Thus, instead of defining a queen as the 
wife of a king, it would be etymologically correct to 
define a king as the son of a queen. 

The word king, in short, is substantially identical 
with the word gentleman. It meant what we now 
mean by a native, as distinguished from a foreigner. 
Such were the Roman gentiles, as distinguished from 
the plebeians, and it is here that the notion of class 
distinctions takes its natural rise. When we call a 
man a gentleman nowadays we mean that his 
thoughts and manners are agreeable to us,—in short, 
that he is ‘‘ one of the right sort.”’ 

The primitive queen, like her namesake of the hive, 
was the centre of the house, and its legitimate 
sovereign. In Slave countries the ‘‘ house ’’ still 
comprises several generations all living together, and 
holding their property in common. In modern times 
the head of the house is the common father, and his 
sons bring their wives under his sway. Of old it was 
the other way about. The common mother reigned, 
surrounded by her daughters, and her and their 
husbands were foreigners. Only the males born in 
the house were kings, and it was their fate to be 
turned out as soon as they grew up, to seek a place 
elsewhere as husbands. 

The husband, or house-bond, was, as his name 
shows, regarded as a servant. The males collectively 
were called the folk, or vulgar (Latin, vulgus). 

There is no word in any language, so far as I am 
aware, which denotes a male parent. . The word 
father means merely one who feeds or protects. 
Savages often have only one word for ‘‘ father ’’ and 
“‘uncle.’? For it need not be said that the matri- 
archal family just described was not universal. It is 
the natural type of early European society, but 
endless modifications of it are found in different parts 
of the world. In some places the sons of the house 
remained at home, and it was their guardianship of 
the offspring of their sisters which gave rise to the 
term father. In many cases, of course, they entered 
into the conjugal relation with their sisters, as 
Abraham is stated to have done, and thus became 
legitimate members of the family. 

War is too regular a feature of primitive life for 
the males not to have had a certain importance of 
their own. The word folk is sometimes found to 
bear the meaning of army ; indeed, it may be related 
to the Sanskrit word for shield, though Skeat is 
inclined to connect it with flock. The war-chief was 
known as the folkyer, or dryghtning, The point is 
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that he was not, in primitive times, known as the 
king, nor does he, even among the Red Indians of 
to-day, owe his rank to descent. The folkyer was a 
mere emperor, a military commander, not a sacred 
idol. 

It may seem strange to a modern mind that the 
men should have deferred to the authority of the 
physically feebler sex. Yet we have only to remember 
that this deference was that of sons to their mother to 
see nothing unnatural in it. A more powerful motive, 
however, was supplied by primitive religion. The 
woman was sacred. The Goddesses are older than 
the Gods. 

As the only visible Creator, the mother enjoyed a 
sanctity which she was afterwards obliged to share 
with the father. But this was not her only title to 
veneration. Weaning was a slow process, and the 
longer a mother suckles her offspring the more firmly 
she rivets her influence over it. Both functions, 
those of mother and nurse, appeared magical, that is 
to say supernatural, in the eyes of primtive man. 

Still more marvellous in his eyes was the mysterious 
monthly tide that links woman with the changing 
moon. Woman was the first almanac, and all 
religions are still bound up with the measurement of 
time. Much foolish theorising has gone on about 
the observation of the ocean tides, and their relation 
to the moon, by savages. But among inland races, 
who had never seen the sea, the first glimpse of 
astrology was afforded by the apparent sympathy 
between the lunar orb and their own womankind. 
The Queen of Heaven reigned for ages before any 
masculine God. 

In the most ancient Egyptian planisphere the sky 
is depicted as a woman bending over the earth. The 
celestial birthplace was fixed at the north pole, and 
the constellation since called by so many names, as 
the Great Bear, the Plough, the Churl’s Wain, and 
so forth, was also known to the Egyptians as the 
Thigh. 

To understand the place of woman in ancient 
society we must put together all these considerations. 
For the primitive male she was at once mother and 
goddess, as well as mate. She was the magical 
creator of the species, and the witch who by her 
involuntary spells governed the moon in heaven. For 
human science is naturally anthropocertive as well as 
anthropomorphic, and all early magic proceeds on the 
assumption that nature is subject to the control of 
humanity. 

There is no need to do more than refer in passing to 
woman’s industrial function. It is generally recog- 
nised that the arts of agriculture, or weaving and 
pottery, and probably to a great extent of architec- 
ture, are mainly due to her. It is of importance, 
however, to note the influence on the relation between 
the sexes of the gradual division of mankind into 
nomad and settled races. ; 

As the males were naturally marked out as the 
hunters of the primitive community, so the trans- 
formation of the tribe into a nomad one, following 
the half-wild flocks and herds from pasture to 
pasture, tended to aggrandise the importance of the 
males ; while the development of agriculture tended 
to reduce their importance. The Indian women do 
almost all the work of the village, and the men 
become mere soldiers, degenerating, in time of peace, 
into loafers. 

It was in one of his two capacities, as herdsman 
or as soldier, and perhaps in both, that the male 
arrived at the great scientific’ discovery which was to 
change the face of society, although its truth has not 
come home fully to the believers in the Virgin Birth. 
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Epstein’s Oscar Wilde 
Monument. 
AN INTERPRETATION. 


T is a fallacy of modern thought to suppose that 
| about the time of Luther, or at least as long ago 
as the French Revolution, a decisive battle was 
fought between the forces of bigotry and liberality, 
ignorance and magnanimity, since when the creative 
genius of the race has been permitted to devote itself 
without hindrance and without fear to its rightful 
task of constructive beauty. To all those who even 
unconsciously hold such an opinion—and it is my 
experience that they are many, too many—the fate of 
Epstein’s remarkable and significant monument to 
Oscar Wilde will come as an unpleasant revelation 
and awakening. ; 

As perhaps is generally known, this monument was 
erected in the Pére-Lachaise Cemetery, Paris, during 
October last. It immediately met with some public 
hostility on the grounds that it was offensive to 
morality and taste. This criticism finding official 
support, Mr. Robert Ross, the owner of the plot, was 
notified that the statue must be altered or removed. 
But some influential journals defended it with truly 
artistic appreciation, and the prefectural committee 
apparently withdrew the condition of their acceptance. 
For one reason or another, however, the permit for 
the dedication ceremony was delayed, and finally, in 
February of the present year, another writ was 
served on the owner, setting a period of fifteen days 
within which the original condition had to be met. 
Although the monument has neither been altered nor 
removed during the intervening six weeks, yet ‘it 
remains in Paris under official disapproval, and there 
is grave doubt whether the monster petition now in 
circulation will exert sufficient influence to reverse the 
committee’s decision. 

The whole episode, indeed, is one of those crucial 
events that from time to time throw light upon the 
real elements composing public opinion. On public 
opinion alone the final judgment rests, and as the 
preponderant influence seems to find subject for 
scandal and offence in a mere representation of the 
nude masculine figure, it will be instructive to realise 
the popular feelings and motives chiefly involved. 

I visited the cemetery recently to see the monument 
for myself, and passed some time studying the 
strange artistic design and reflecting on the sources 
of the public hostility. This antagonism, this fixed 
and unreasonable class prejudice and antipathy, here 
finding vent through the action of a petty official 
committee, is it merely a survival of the outraged 
feeling maliciously played upon and inflamed by 
Wilde himself, or is it rather a later outbreak of the 
same feeling in the presence of an equally distasteful 
object? Standing before the monument and com- 
paring it with the conventional representations of 
death round about, I inclined to the latter conviction, 
that the design has not been condemned for its 
fortuitous relation to Wilde, but for some quality 
self-possessed, intrinsic to its own nature and concep- 
tion—the quality of the strange, the untoward, and 
the unknown. 

The fear of the unknown. The greater darkness, 
not of night but of self-detesting ignorance and 
helplessness, which utterly and forever surrounds 
prudent, respectable lives. Like a small glade cleared 
in the midst of a great, ominous jungle, the con- 
sciousness of the middle class, that limited area 
continually ploughed over and worked by the accumu- 
lated experience of commonplace lives, finds itself 
beset and threatened by the terrible gloom of a 
strange outer pathless region. At some crisis in his 
life nearly every man is compelled to cross its dread 
boundary, but these brief excursions, blinded by 
terror and an unconquerable passion to return, teach 
him nothing. He has neither more reverence for his 
own nature nor more charity for others. A vague 
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impression of sadness and despair, of catastrophe 
_averted and shame mysteriously incurred, is all that 
remains. It is in and by the experience of dynamic, 
creative lives—the poets of the race—that new paths 
are opened and a wider area of thought and feeling 
secured for their stifling fellows. For either the 
glade itself must be continually enlarged, continually 
flung back across the threatened border, or all those 
huddled by the edge are lost in irrevocable gloom. 
Farther than any man before him, Shakespeare 
wandered there; but his message, uttered upon the 
despised tongue of a fool, is disregarded or mis- 
understood. And Wilde also—but the distinction 
between Wilde and Shakespeare is that the latter’s 
character was firmly centred in common experience, 
while Wilde habitually dwelt beyond the border. He 
was born there, and his tragedy was that he experi- 
enced everyday life in terms of the abnormal and the 
unknown. 

This border region, this jungle of mad, impetuous 
gloom. Not long ago an English woman 
committed suicide because she had lost her husband’s 
devotion. The coroner’s jury returned a verdict of 
insanity. And the charwoman who stifled her three- 
months child to save it from a life of desperate, 
unrewarded poverty—condemned to life-imprison- 
ment as a murderer by the society which had made 
her very existence a crime. Immorality, insanity— 
these are the world’s oldest and handiest weapons 
against those who wander, or are thrust, too near the 
fatal line. What memorial, now, could an artist 
fittingly create for that life which, for our civilisation, 
typifies all that we most fear and hate, all that we 
would blot out from existence if we could conven- 
tionalize nature and the universe? 

Not as a symbol of Oscar Wilde, but of the strange 
divinity who must brood over that border region of 
consciousness common to all human life, is the 
answer to that question I find in Epstein’s great 
work of art. I know no monument expressing more 
completely and more powerfully the true inner idea of 
the occasion it was called upon to interpret, pene- 
trating into the hidden soul of the immediate occa- 
sion and revealing the one essentially universal 
element. More than we would willingly admit, the 
brutal, heavy wings of this Assyrian figure, its flat 
profile made expressionless by the sheer effort of self- 
repression, the fierce diagonal described by the feeble 
limbs, the renunciating hands, have reference and 
significance for us all. None escapes wholly from 
the punishments, the rewards, rendered by the god 
of the uncontrollable unknown. 

So, if a petty official authority outlaws the monu- 
ment from its present resting-place, there is more 
than local interest in the question as to where it can 
best be permanently placed. For myself I would 
suggest But the Comic Spirit, surely, 
will decide more wisely than I. 

Horace Hovey. 


Platonic Fantasias. 
I.—SOCRATIC IDEALS. 


AIR and honoured Charmides—Greeting ! 

It is now the hour when I should give myseli 
to the study of the rhetorical divisions and to 
the interpretations of the various sayings of the 

poets; but it has been by us two clearly established, 
alike by the rules of dialectic and by the commen 
experience of both, that we ever hold the congenial 
to be the good, and so, dear youth, I would fain for 
a while hold converse with you. 

You are become the friend of Lysis, Phzdrus, 
Agathon and the rest, disciples of our master 
Socrates. It is therefore easy and natural to me, 
through the mere thought of our love, to rise above 
certain particulars of sense to what according to the 
measure of my poor abilities I am able to understand 
of the nature of true heing. And I dare now affirm 


that neither human discipline nor divine inspiration 
can confer a greater blessing on man than this our 
gentle intercourse and communion of the good, unless 
indeed it be the continuance and further increase of 
the same. 

Our master Socrates once showed Justice to be 
closely allied to Temperance, being led thereto by the 
consideration of harmony, which is the principle of 
both. He also stated that Justice consisted in doing 
one’s own business and not being a busybody. Now 
this last view of Justice recalls to my mind a 
discourse of Socrates in the Paleestra of Taureas that 
day when you complained of having morning head- 
aches. You remember how, when pressed by 
Socrates, you said you thought Temperance meant 
doing our own business. This you had from Critias, 
but you did not then say so, being desirous perhaps 
of drawing him into the argument and thus exposing 
his riddles and quibbles to the plain words of 
Socrates. But I liked best your own definition :— 
Temperance is Quietness, and also the second one 
you gave :—Temperance is Modesty. For these two 
qualities, Quietness and Modesty, with your beauty, 
have ever in my eyes distinguished you. Beware 
lest the alertness and activity which you so readily 
acknowledged on that occasion to be better for body 
and soul than slowness and quietness, disturb in any 
way the fair and friendly harmony that should reign 
among the diverse elements of your soul. 

Did you notice how ironical and provoking (aye, 
and provoked !) Socrates was when Callicles during 
the exhibition that Georgias made at his house, cast 
scorn on philosophers and philosophy? Yet Callicles 
did it not out of discourtesy ; he did but state with 
his accustomed force and vigour, bred of worldly 
success and a good digestion (is it not so?) the saving 
truths of his lower level :—namely, that an intelligent 
interest in philosophy is an excellent thing in youth, 
but there are some qualities that have ‘‘ better grace 
in youth than in age.’’ Lisping, charming in a child, 
is in the grown man not only unpleasing, but 
ridiculous, said he. The strong man must of necessity 
develop, and, regardless of measure or temperance, 
run to great lengths of good and evil, moulding like 
plastic wax the natures of weaker calibre, for they 
are to him but a “‘tabula rasa’’ on which he may 
engrave his stronger well. From such doctrine the 
mind of Socrates turned with revolt and loathing. 
“You are describing a cormorant,’’ he exclaimed. 
It was to him as though a man should take upon 
himself to defend in public exhibition the thesis :— 
Might is Right, or Being is Becoming, or any other 
such lie in the soul. The self-development of the 
powerful and passionate is like the rank, grassy 
growth of weeds, a growth almost unworthy of 
pruning and cultivation; for men like Callicles have 
not even learned the fact of their own ignorance. To 
all such, philosophy must ever appear useless and 
perplexing. But we have ever heard from the master 
a strain of higher mood: ‘‘ Let our youth dwell in a 
land of health, amid fair sights and sounds, and 
receive the good in everything; and beauty, the 
effluence of fair works, will flow into the eye and ear, 
like a health-giving breeze from a purer region, and 
insensibly draw the soul from earliest years into 
likeness and sympathy with the beauty of reason.’’ 
Of the many great things Socrates has given us, an 
educational ideal is, I think, one of the greatest. He 
said long ago that our only hope is in education— 
education—aye, even of our women—his first of the 
“three great waves,’’ you remember. Moreover, 
the master would have education continue throughout 
the whole of life, that we may grow old learning 
many things. A proper outlet for youthful passions 
and emotions may be found in gymnastics, in music 
and in friendship, but weakness and false pathos 
must be eschewed. Hence many pathetic passages 
in the poets ought to be expunged, for, to the minds 
of the young, they seem to be but imitation, and the 
simulation of passion is ever an unworthy thing. 
We would not, I suppose (said he one day), wish our 
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youth to be degraded to the position of actors, poets, 
rhetoricians, imitators of imitations. Let their minds 
be directed towards philosophy and then there will 
be no danger of their becoming poets by remaining 
in the imaginative, which is the false, and in which 
they were very rightly trained at the first. Through 
the study of philosophy they will advance along the 
better path, and after serving the state by holding 
office and begetting children in the plenitude of their 
powers, they will grow familiar with the multiplicity 
of phenomena and may at last behold the Unity of 
Idea and become lovers of truth, ‘‘ spectators of all 
time and all existence,’’ man and the life of man 
being as nothing to them, nor death in any way 
fearful. 

How admirable is it, sweet friend, that the smaller 
things are never by Socrates excluded or ignored! 
It is ever by homely illustrations and analogies of the 
commonest things that he rises to the contemplation 
of the’ sublimest truths; so that, in these great 
matters ‘‘elephants,’’ if any there be, ‘‘ may swim 
and lambs may safely wade afoot.’’ Did you hear 
him prove that your dog is your only philosopher? 
A dog welcomes friends and barks at strangers, 
does he not? Of course. Then he welcomes those 
he knows and barks at those he does not know? 
Yes. Then he goes by the criterion of knowing and 
not knowing ; would all humans were as reasonable ! 
Were you there that day when he was telling Crito at 
the Lyceum about the exploits of the wonderful 
brothers from Chios who can fight in armour and 
fight with words too? Socrates was proved at the 
same time to know and not to know, the gods to be 
animals, and Ctesippus brother to his bitch’s last 
litter of pups! At the end of this nonsense, Socrates 
gravely declared his wish to become a pupil, saying 
tnat the rhetorical art seemed to him one that might 
fairly easily be imitated. And did Hermogenes tell 
you, I wonder, about the discussion he and Cratylus 
had with Socrates on the correctness of names? 
Remembering perhaps that Protagoras is fond of 
declaring that all the best poets and musicians of 
past ages were really concealed sophists; Socrates 
proved that sophists are akin, etymologically, at any 
rate, to the heroes. Then he poured forth in one 
continuous stream etymologies true and false, 
probable and improbable, of the names of gods, 
goddesses, animals, men, heroes, things abstract 
and things - concrete, things in heaven and 
things on earth, and things under the earth, 
pretending all the while that he was being run 
away with by the prancing steeds of Euthyphro of 
the Prospaltian deme who had that day given him a 
long lecture commencing at dawn. Hermogenes, 
poor simple youth, was altogether bewildered and 
could only answer :—True; quite so. I think so, 
Socrates ; until Socratés said that the givers of names 
were like some philosophers who fancy that the 
earth goes round because their own heads are always 
going round. Then Hermogenes began to see that 
Socrates was poking fun at the etymologists and 
perhaps just a little at himself, for his own head was 
certainly going round, and he could sympathise freely 
with Cratylus, who, at the end of the discussion, told 
Socrates that he, for his part, inclined more than 
ever to believe in the Heracleitean flux. No man can 
fail to see, dear youth, that you speak of poetry 
without any art of knowledge, indeed like a very 
rhapsode. He you mention is of the barbarians. 
However Socrates has convinced Ion and me that 
poetry is a whole, and so by rules of art we are now 
able to speak justly of other poets besides Homer. 
I confess that I have heard it said of your poet, that 
there is a rough kind of music in his numbers. It is 
your music-loving nature that is cause of the quick 
perception in you of the strain appropriated to the 
god by whom you are possessed. It is known also 
that there are passages wherein this man very 
sweetly describes the flowers, the beauty of the 
spring and the singing of the birds. These methinks 
are the best of the lines you quoted :— 


Of instruments of strengés in acord 

Herde I so pleye a ravisshing swetnesse, 
That god, that maker is of al and lord, 

Ne herdé never better, as I gesse; 
Therwith a wind, unnethe it might be lesse, 
Made in the levés grene a noisé softe 
Acordant to the foulés songe on-lofte. 


And yet I should mistrust your barbarian as a 
judge in music. He certainly meaneth by his 
‘instruments of strengés in acord ’’ other than lyre, 
pipe and flute; and how is the meaning of melody 
to be made clear without words? I like him better 
when he invokes :-— 

Polymnia 
On Parnaso, that with thy sustrés glade, 
By Elicon, not far from Cirrea, 
Singest with vois memorial in the shade 
Under the laurer which that may not fade. 


or tells how 


The bisy larké, messager of day, 

Salueth in her song the morwé gray ; 
And fyry Phebus ryseth up so brighte, 
That al the orient laugheth of the lighte, 
And with his stremés dryeth in the greves 
The silver dropés, hanging on the leves. 


Even Socrates, who said that the men who dwelt in 
the city were ever his teachers and not the trees or 
the country, was delighted when Phedrus, one 
summer’s day, led him out of the city along the 
Ilissus as far as a lofty and spreading plane tree, 
under which they sat discoursing until late into the 
afternoon. Phzedrus told me that Socrates took a 
childish delight in wading the whole way up the 
stream, and that he could not refrain from remarking 
how very wise it was not to wear sandals (fortunately 
Phzdrus himself happened not to be wearing any 
that day). The master told Phedrus afterwards that 
he had proved an admirable guide and it is my 
opinion that a day in the country really did the old man 
much bodily good, or as he would say, his soul was 
refreshed and hence his body also, for medicine is a 
science of the whole as well as of the parts. Be that 
as it may, it is certain that he told a perfectly charm- 
ing myth about the grasshoppers which effectually 
prevented Phzdrus from going to sleep in the heat 
of the day, and as for his recantation to Eros, whom 
he conceived to have offended by his mimicry of 
Lysias, never before or since has Socrates been 
known to make such a speech. Phedrus said that 
he spoke as in a kind of divine fury and with, for 
him, a most unusual flow of words. He was, as it 
were, possessed by the spirit of youth and passion; 
his very voice was softened and fervent as he spoke. 
At times one could have sworn it was Agathon in his 
best vein praising the youth and tenderness of love, 
and hymning love the universal artist and creator. 
(You know Agathon’s manner when his heart is full, 
eager yet gracious and his beauty heightened by a 
blush :—‘‘ Glory of gods and men, leader best and 
brightest, in whose footsteps let every man follow, 
sweetly singing in his honour and joining in that 
sweet strain with which love charms the souls of 
gods and men!’’) (I can hear him now.) Phedrus 
added that the only other occasion on which he had 
known Socrates discourse in a manner at all com- 
parable to this was at a banquet, some time ago now, 
in Agathon’s house. Socrates was sandalled and in 
his best finery, quite a beau in fact, and Agathon had 
put him in high good humour by some well-turned 
compliments at the beginning of the repast. It was 
agreed that all the guests should speak in turn; the 
theme was to be love. There was great merriment 
(Aristophanes was of the company) and a vast deal 
of foolery as well as wisdom uttered. When 
Socrates’ turn came, after a bit of preliminary cross- 
questioning, he held them all spell-bound with a tale 
of love that he heard from Diotina of Mantineia, 
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whom he called his instructress in the art of love. 

No bait we can devise will make him mention her 

name again; but she must have been a rare woman. 
These are some of her ideas: 


That of the soule the bodie forme doth take 
For soule is forme, and doth the bodie make . . 


That true lovers draw from ‘‘ the object of their eyes 
A more refyned forme, which they present 
Unto their mind, voide of all blemishment . . . .”’ 


That Beautie is not, as fond men misdeeme, 
An outward shew of things that onely seeme. . 


You know how the banquet ended, I think. Soon 
after Socrates had finished speaking, Alcibiades came 
rolling in, drunk, with his arm round the flute-girl 
and wearing a garland of ivy and violets. He 
amused the company, and that rather at Socrates’ 
expense, but, by the dog of Egypt, the philosopher 
had his revenge, for he drank most of them under 
the table and was discovered next morning awake 
and quite fresh, making those who could keep their 
eyes open listen to him while he maintained the thesis 
that the genius of comedy is the same with that of 
tragedy. 

Alas ! my Charmides, you will smile at the length 
of my letters, and fling back at me the taunt we cast 
at Apollodorus, namely, that for him the whole world 
was summed up in the words :—Great is Socrates ! 
But you too have allowed yourself to be charmed by 
Socrates, you follow him and have promised your 
guardian never to desert him. So as true friends 
have all in common, with other things we share 
together this our reverence for Socrates. 

May Eros and all the Gods guard you! 


M. Ho.mes. 


The Evil that Words Do. 


NE of the showy questions put by M. Bergson 
to an English audience, and translated by 
‘““The Times,’’ was this :—‘‘ What would 
have happened if all our science, for three 

centuries past, had been directed towards the know- 
ledge of the mind, instead of towards that of 
matter?’’ The answer is obvious. The discovery 
of the mind at an earlier period of our history would 
have stopped the growth of many obstacles to 
spiritual progress; and instead of a new philosophy, 
religion and reality beginning to emerge from 
psychology, as they are doing to-day, just as those 
of yesterday did from: nineteenth century biology, 
they would be founding themselves lastingly on 
mysticism.’ As it is we have got to listen for a 
century or more to the psychologist’s explanation of 
the Universe, and to watch the new psychological 
fashion passing as mysticism. We know. that the 
All-seeing Eye of the new psychologist is a fearful 
and wonderful affair. But it is too much to expect 
that it will seize the truth, namely, that psychology 
itself cannot give us the highest form of philosophy 
—the philosophy of mysticism. And so the All-seeing 
Organ will be rounding us off in quest, not of 
advance, but of delayed fallacies. 


I think that M. Bergson would have been nearer 
the present point of interest if he had asked, ‘‘ What 
would have happened if man had been governed 
from the first by a spiritual instead of a material 
desire?’’ Clearly the answer is, there would not 
have been the present material world. The very 
primary motive with which man set about his worldly 
business would have made such a world impossible. 
The first and absolute condition of the world reach- 
ing the stage of materialism which it now presents, 
is that human beings shall desire to make it so 


without wanting to change it. That there was some 
such desire, and the determination to maintain it, 
would seem to be proved by the fact that human 
beings have gone on paying more and more attention 
to the social ideal and less and less to the ideal of 
personal and spiritual liberty. Look at the great 
fuss we have been making about the social ideal 
lately. We may go on for ever; and so long as we 
confine ourselves to this ideal we shall never get 
anywhere—except perhaps to the beautiful land of 
silent contempt—for each other. If we wish to 
advance our motto must be, take care of the indi- 


vidual and society will take care of itself. We must 
exchange the word social for personal. This may 
partly help us to change our ideal of life. But, of 


course, the ideal cannot be wholly changed, until a 
change has been wrought in our desire. 


In a previous article I expressed the belief that a 
change in desire may come through the medium of 
Art. I did so because I am inclined to think that 
Art and the Soul are one, and hence they have a 
common approach. And I felt it would be service- 
able to try if there may not be determined some of 
the simplest laws which belong in common to them, 
and which are binding on art practice and judgment. 
But in doing so, it would be as well to avoid all 
discussion as to whether the Soul considered as Art 
has any relation to the Good, Beautiful or True, the 
three abstract terms by which the three philosophies 
coming respectively from China, Japan and India 
are known. 


For many centuries zesthetic philosophers, critics 
and men of letters have sought to label Art with 
these terms, and all have failed; and why? Is it 
not because they have not recognised that Art will 
not bear labelling with any other term except Art; 
that the moment we endeavour to speak of Art in 
any other term it ceases to be Art; and that in 
seeking to identify Art with terms which do not 
belong to it these philosophers and writers have set 
up a confusion of terms resulting in a confusion of 
ideas? In short, they ceased to mould their 
thoughts with the term Art. If Art will bear super- 
fluous names, if it can be interpreted in terms other 
than its own, if it is merely a word covering philo- 
sophical and ethical ideals, merely a peg for philo- 
sophical systems by philosophers who have never 
produced works of art, why is it that artists who 
have sought to apply the logic of such systems have 
failed as artists? Why is it that esthetic critics 
who have been guided by such systems have failed 
as art critics? Why is it that painters with esthetic 
theory have invariably written contrary to their 
practice? Why did Ruskin hopelessly fail as an art 
critic when he tried to drag Turner out of the Sun 
and re-exalt him as a moral philosopher? Why did 
Reynolds fail to paint the generalisations which he 
formulated with his lips? Why did Watts, aiming 
to paint philosophy, achieve hopeless mediocrity ? 
Why are some of the big Independents who are 
sucking up the new philosophy with parched lips, 
threatened with artistic extinction? For no other 
reason than this, that in-the stern search after Art 
as an expression of the Good, Beautiful or True 
they have been led by a distinctive name to pursue 
an ideal not yet established as having any connection 
with Art. They have ceased to mould their ideas 
and feelings with the word Art, and in doing so 
have affected a kind of looseness of thought which 
distinguishes the man who believes that he can 
swallow the ocean. 


Words mould ideas and feelings, a confusion of 
terms means a confusion of ideas; ugly words, ugly 
thoughts and feelings. In view of the present-day 
tendency of words to mould ideas and feelings, and 
of the fact that there is not a class which is not 
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affected by words, it seems to me that there is a 
pressing need of the rescue of the word Art from 
the multitude of terms which encumber it, so that it 
may have a single and simple use and meaning. It 
is by such a use and meaning, alone, that we may 
become accustomed to look behind the word Art for 
that which it communicates; not for the ludicrous 
associations suggested by feeble and slovenly minds, 
but for the spirit or active property which actuates 
the human soul; in the discovery of which Art- 
impression may become more generally recognised 
and Art may become seriously and practically service- 
able to us in the future of civilisation. It is needless 
to say that without this classification there is the 
great and growing danger of the impression perishing 
without memorial. 


To-day the word Art has quite lost its meaning 
and application. Indeed, we cannot see it for its 
terms. Under the guidance of scientific art criticism, 
which was initiated about twenty years ago by 
sociologists, anthropologists, psychologists and bio- 
logists, and has since been applied by professors of 
political science, pathologists and penal philosophers, 
aided by the newly-invented “‘ art ’’ doctor, detective 
and journalist, it has become a term wide enough to 
comprehend everything, and to communicate any- 
thing, by means of prefixes, suffixes and unutterably 
stupid application, from mathematics and statistics 
to sex-relations. Hence the word is now used in the 
broadest sense, and by many persons who are not 
thinking of Art as Art, nor are conscious that Art 
exists. Instead of confining it to its essential 
meaning and use they treat it as a maid-of-all-work 
and put it to any odd job that comes within the field 
of human activity. 

The criminal misuse of the word, then, has 
evolved a malefactor who is busy in our midst setting 
up endless confusion. The following examples, 
taken at random, illustrate how the ‘‘ creature ’’ is 
made to act :— 


“Art ts really emotional discovery ’’ (‘‘ The Times”). For 
instance, if J discover that I am in love with my mose, because 
it sings. *‘ There are quite as many aspects of /éfe that either 
have no significance for art . .” Note my italics. I 
can scarcely keep my ribs together. ‘‘ Art is consciously 
eternal.’” The late ‘‘ Rhythm.’’ The person who wrote this is 
unconsciously an ass. ‘Art then, is the Emotional Utterance 
of Life. Art is our emotional means of communion with our 
follows Speech is the means of communication of the 
Intellect; Art is the means of communication of the Senses ’’ 
(Mr. Haldane Maofall). In other words, it is the business of 
Art to sense Life (whatever this may mean). ‘‘ Post Impres- 
sionism is an avenue opening to the day when Art shall be 
universal, expressing all life, the daily walk as well as the 
month’s holiday, buying a piece of finery as well as burying a 
child’? (Mr. Lewis Hind). A pretty picture of Art handing out 
ribbons and coffins. ‘‘ For a long time it has been tacitly 
accepted that art is concerned solely with the representation 
of Nature, and that anything which is not so concerned cannot 
be art.’’ I seriously advise Art to try a box at the Opera for 
a change. ‘‘ The qualities of art—form, colour, rhythm, etc., 
are abstract things. And an harmonious manifestation of these 
qualities may be art, although it reveals no plausible repre- 
sentation of life as it is generally understood. Harmony and 
rhythm may be effectively expressed by conventional forms— 
cubes, squares, triangles, etc.—as by other means, but such 
arbitrary forms are not conducive to the realisation of the 
highest form of art, the value of which lies in its power of 
interpreting and communicating fundamental qualities of life ”’ 
(“The Atheneum ’’). There is here a confusion in the writer’s 
mind between Science and Art. The ‘first part of the paragraph 
suggests that he has the painter’s subject—the harmonies of 
composition, colour and line—in mind; while in the concluding 
part he is thinking of Art itself. It expresses the idea of Art 
possessing the fundamental qualities of Life being communi- 
cated through art forms. This is perfectly correct. ‘‘ If 
Sociology is ever to vindicate itself as an art it must be able 
to analyse and explain the present, and to some extent to cast 
the horoscope of the future’’ (‘‘ The Sociological Review ”’). 
How can science vindicate itself as an art? The late Dr. Emil 
Reich defined Art as ‘‘ organised tact,’? and remarked ‘that 
“tact had done more for the greatness of the British nation 
than anything else.”” This was simply tacking Art on to 
politics with the slightest provocation. Referring to the 
Futurists’ attempt to harness themselves to the dazzling wheel 
of perpetual motion, Mr. Bernard Lintot, of ‘‘T.P.’s Weekly,”’ 
informs us that “if they break themselves in the endeavour, 


they will not break art.’? It would be scarcely ‘‘ cricket ’’ if 
= did. ‘Here is mew art’’; ‘‘ Here is bad art’? (‘‘ The 
Nation ’’). And here is unblushing adjective art, of which 
abundant examples are furnished by irresponsible art journalists. 
‘CA vast mass of our experience does not get into art at all 
(Mr. A. Clutton Brock, in ‘‘ The New Statesman ”). Here the 
word art is useless; art-forms or technique is admissible. If 
Mr. Brock is thinking of Art, the sentence should be transposed 
and made to read, ‘‘a great deal of Art does not get into our 
experience.’? We are so adulterated with culture that we are 
incapable of receiving Art-impression. The following examples 
of the queer use of the word Art are taken from the aimless 
controversy on ‘Modern Art” in “The Morning Post.”’ 
‘There is no doubt that our art is at present in a bad way 
(Sir Hubert von Herkomer). And so are some of this gentle- 
man’s ‘“‘ works of art.’’? ‘‘ Decadence in art is simply stagna- 
tion”? (the Critic of ‘‘The Observer’’). The phantoms of 
dead words called forth by art journalists ane even worse. Far 
be it from me to gauge art by what it will fetch in the market, 
but, after all, the price of the product must be taken as some 
criterion of its excellence’ (‘‘ Matter of Fact’). In point of 
fact, ihe best way to gauge art is with a foot-rule. “ H 
condemns the whole of our art output to-day ’’ (Stephen L. 
Norris). (An it be that when H saw ‘‘art’’ he saw a 
cow and was thinking of the milk output.) ‘‘ The acquirements 
of the elements of his art’? (Mr. L. Cope Cornford). Mr. 
Cornford means the elements of science, and should say so. 
“The man who takes an interest in living art’’ (Mr. A. 
Stodart Walker). Such a man will not talk foolishness under 
his critical hat. ‘‘ All art is part of a great whole, and more 
the better—nothing is wasted’? (Mr. William T. Wood). Mr. 
Wood’s great thought is well worth wasting. ‘“ The progres- 
sive decay of art’? (Mr. Roger Fry). Mr. Fry is referring to 
the decay of vision as artists enter the dense pillar of smoke 
of culture. “‘ Neither artists nor oritics have any basic concept 
of the significance of art’? (Mr. Haldane Maofall). If Mr. 
Macfall will say simply, ‘‘ neither artists nor critics understand 
the origin and nature of Art,’’ I will agree. Otherwise he 
might as well talk to me of ‘the basic concept of the signifi- 
cance of a mothers’ tea-fight.”’ 


. . . . . . 


Thus the misuse of the word Art conceals the tidal 
river of Art. It will be seen from the foregoing 
that the offspring of misuse form an exceedingly 
numerous class. With the multiplication of the 
members of this class there is an increase of the 
difficulty of adjustment to the ideas or feelings called 
forth. Sometimes they lead in a wrong direction ; 
sometimes they fail to lead anywhere; at all times 
they confuse and distract the mind. If Art-impres- 
sion is clear, simple and direct we can comprehend 
it only through a .medium subject to the artistic 
conditions of clearness, simplicity and directness. 
To hope to reach the Sun upon the frozen wings of a 
swarm of Lapland witches, is appalling stupidity. I 
should say, English stupidity. 

HuntTiy Carter. 


A Race of Individuals. 


N the last paragraph of ‘‘ Views and Comments ”’ 
in the first number of THz New FREEwoman, the 
Editor writes on the distinction between the in- 

dividual and the race. This is a problem which con- 
stantly arises at a certain point in evolution, and 
though to some it may seem a mere metaphysical, or 
even an academic matter for discussion, it rises on 
the horizon. of a thinker jike a new star in a firma- 
ment of older and failing lights. This idea of ‘‘ sal- 
vation’ through one’s own Individuality is the 
beginning of defiance of ‘‘ external ’’ authorities and 
of reliance on the “‘inner’’ authority. But who 
among us yet know the real, inner Guide? Is it to 
be found in our desires and personal wants which, 
after all, we have inherited from “‘ the race.’ The 
Egoist is the Self, who, Miss Marsden says, ‘‘ holds 
the reins in the kingdom of varying wants and 
desires.’’ But is the satisfaction of this Self, ‘‘ the 
resultant of these different forces’’? If so, the Indi- 
vidual satisfaction is only found in exploiting racial 
characteristics. Is not the satisfaction of the Self 
rather the result of its guidance and control, for its 
own ends, of these forces, otherwise blowing at ran- 
dom as temporary, racial wants and desires ? 

I maintain that the Individual could not exist apart 
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from the race. Whatever interpretation we give to 
the term ‘‘ the race ’’ we cannot escape from partici- 
pation in its existence. We have been produced by 
it. We are each, one of the human beings now on 
the earth. How do we know but that ‘‘ the race ’”’ 
exists to suppiy ‘‘ the wants ’’ of individuals? The 
race is composed of individuals; individuals consti- 
tute the race—they rise or fall together; within 
limits; their needs are mutual, they do not conflict, 
though in our present melee there is apparently a 
mighty conflict. In fact, all movements, all efforts 
to change conditions throughout the history of man- 
kind on this globe are cyciic actions of a pendulum 
swinging between race “‘rights’’ and individual 
““rights,’’ but all these movements take place within 
One Consciousness, the finding of which will solve 
the apparent paradox. The turmoil is the effort of 
individuals to realize for themselves a more extended 
sphere of life than existing ‘‘ conditions ’’ permit. 
But to do this raciai conditions have to be changed ; 
in fact, are constantly being changed by individuals 
as evolution proceeds. 

Individuals are born of ‘‘ the race,’’ of its blood, 
its cells, its chemical elements, its thoughts, its aspi- 
rations. Each aspires to be himself, and this is a 
common racial characteristic. If he aspired to be 
something not himself he would be defying the very 
nature of things. And so it is indeed true that the 
Centre of the Universe can only be found by each 
person in his own individuality—whatever that really 
is! We cannot know what is alien to us. We can 
know nothing ‘‘ outside ’’ ourselves. What we know 
of other men and women is our own experience. We 
know ‘‘ the race ’’ in ourselves, it is not outside us. 
And what is in our interest is in the interest of the 
race because we have been produced by it in order, 
no doubt, to further the purposes of Self-interest and 
Self-development. We shall have a new race when 
each individual realizes the Seif, but it will still be a 
race—a race with different, higher needs than the 
majority have now. : 


How do we know what we need? Are we on such 
intimate terms with the Self that our daily ambitions 
tally with Its requirements? Shall we find the Self— 
the goal of human evolution—by giving free-play to 
““ self-expression,’’ the exercise of which would be 
merely perpetuating our present ‘‘lower’”’ racial 
characteristics at the expense of ‘‘ higher ’’ ones? Is 
the race a soul, a mind, or a physical body? I 

believe it is all these and the ‘‘ needs ’’ of the soul, 
the mind and the body must be unified before the 
Individual may be fully realized. An Individual gains 
experience by using bodies provided by the race. 
each of us has this opportunity because some man 
and woman exercised their functions as such. Does 
anyone know an individual apart from a body? 


No individual exists without employing the dual 
root-principle of the universe. There can be no 
expression of any ‘“‘ centre ’’ of consciousness except 
by means of the positive and negative forces which 
are found inhering in every substance so far examined 
by science, even to the subtlest forms of gases. All 
activity proceeds from the attraction and repulsion 
set up by two opposite ‘‘ poles ’’ of force. In fact, 
we can never be aware of the existence of any indi- 
vidual consciousness unless it has made itself known 
in the world of expression, and to do this it must set 
in operation the negative and positive currents which 
by their inter-action maintain life. 

Each physical form is an electric battery, the 
Generator of which is unseen. The Individual in 
each man and woman is the Generator. He Himself 
cannot be seen nor felt. We can ‘‘see’’ Him or 
““feel’? Him only through the activities of His 
thoughts, emotions and desires to express which He 
is using, consciously or unconsciously, the two 
electric forces. 

Rightly speaking then, from the point of view of 
the Individual, there should be no ‘‘ Woman’s Move- 

ment’ as the Editor says; but if all women realized 
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their Individuality would they then repudiate sex and 
scorn to be either male or female? The fact remains 
that as things are now, the race is represented in the 
physical world by men and women. All the physio- 
logical signs show that physically a woman is 
negative (if she be a natural person); but within she 
must be positive in order to maintain her existence. 
The opposite is true of men. The Individual appears 
as a woman or as a man. ‘“ He’’ cannot appear 
otherwise amongst us huma nbeings. 

Now, if to express oneself the two electricities are 
required, should we not be in a better position to 
start the motor, so to speak, if we knew which was 
which in our make-up, if we could distinguish 
between the positive and negative elements of our 
natures, if we understood how and when to use them, 
how to combine them? We cannot get rid of sex by 
repudiating the root-principle of expression, but we 
may be able to “‘ rise above it’’ by learning how to 
use it. Has any man ever achieved a true realization 
of himself by repudiating his physical manhood? I 
trow not. And many women have achieved Self- 
realization by using their physical womanhood and 
recognizing that no outward “‘ rights’ could ever 
‘* give ’’? them what they had striven for and found 
within themselves, by using the dual force at their 
command. I am not speaking here of the exercise 
of a woman’s function as a mother of ‘“‘ the race,’’ 
for, though inevitable, that is only by the way in her 
consciousness if she is seeking her Individuality. I 
am trying, rather, to emphasize the folly of attempt- 
ing to contravene a law deep as the race itself. The 
glory of Individuality is known only to those who 
are freed of fear and who do not repudiate facts nor 
deceive themselves by trying to use a negative current 
as a positive one. Monstrosities are degenerates, 
they have fallen away from the race; and a person, 
who has a woman’s body and tries to use it positively, 
perverts her positive inner nature and gives it no 
opportunity of expression. 

The Individual may use the body as ‘‘ He”’ wills 
when the forces are able to play through it naturally. 
And, if the body of a man or woman be a servant, 
then the Mind, the Individual, comes on the scene 
and we have a great man or a great woman, not a 
neuter person who wishes to be known neither as a 
man or a woman. And, in such a case, the great 
man or great woman is concerned only with Self- 
realization, not with functional activities—these are 
simply tools. Each seeks his own wants or her own 
wants, those inner, individual needs of every man 
and woman. 

‘Woman as such has no reality,’’ Miss Marsden 
says in the same article. Is this the so-called 
Buddhist view that nothing temporal is real? Buta 
self-conscious knowledge of reality cannot be reached 
except by means of temporal things—else why this 
world at all? And a self-conscious knowledge of 
one’s own Individuality cannot be reached except by 
means of temporary male and female bodies. 


W. W. LEISENRING, 


> 


A New Altar. 


T is to be hoped that very many people are reading, 
and will read, this book—primariiy on account 
of its extreme interest, secondarily because it 

proves that it is possible to desire fundamental 
changes in woman’s outlook and destiny without for 
one moment sharing in the ignorant and narrow 
views of many of those who loom large in the 
‘‘Woman’s Movement.’’ Mrs. Gallichan’s book is 
one of the best contributions yet made to the study 
of woman, her needs and her possibiiities; a coura- 
geous enquiry which aims resolutely (and largely 
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succeeds in._my estimation) at discovering facts, the 
less ‘‘ pleasing ”’ with the others. But it is more 
than this: it is a manifestation of wide understand- 
ing, generosity, and much acute penetration, so that 
even if one should differ from the author on many 
points, one can yet admire and appreciate the spirit 
of this book. 

The Preface to the book shows its scope : the work 
is divided into three parts, the first biological, the 
second historicai, the third dealing with ‘‘ the 
present-day aspect of the Woman problem, the dif- 
ferences between woman and man, and the relations 
of the sexes.’’ 

Probably, to most readers, the third section will 
prove the most interesting, but the other two sec- 
tions are undoubtedly of value in collecting many 
biological and historical facts bearing on woman’s 
development, with the theories he'd by most of the 
more important writers and workers on this subject. 
And here let me say, in passing, that Mrs. Gallichan’s 
reading has been unusually extensive as is witnessed 
by the admirable Bibliography at the end of the 
volume, and still more by the evidence throughout of 
careful and comprehending study. 

In the Biologicai section we get a survey of the 
Origin of the Sexes, Growth and_ Reproduction, 
Early Relationship of the Sexes, Courtship, Mar- 
riage, and the Family among Birds, and Mammals. 
From this survey, two important conclusions are 
reached : one, that ‘‘ woman is the predominant and 
responsible partner in the relations of the sexes 4 
the other, that ‘‘ the individual exists for the race.’’ 
If we add a third conclusion, gathered from the same 
section—namely, the desire for sexual variety, with 
its developing influence, amongst all animal life (in- 
cluding the human)—we shall find ourselves in pos- 
session of the three main ideas of the book, points of 
view which I will return to later. 

The Historical Section shows us the Mother—Age 
Civilization; the Matriarchal family in America, 
Australia and-India; the Transition to Father-right ; 
the position of Woman in the Ancient Civi‘izations, 
such as Egypt, Babylon, Greece and Rome. This 
portion of the book covers a very wide sweep, and 
again the main conclusion reached is that, to quote 
the author herself, ‘‘ One truth cries out its mes- 
sage: ‘Woman must be free face to face with man.’ 
Does not the records of these old-world civilizations 
show us the dominant position of the mother in rela- 
tion to the life of -the race. . Has it not, indeed, 
become clear that a great part of the wisdom of the 
Egyptians and the wisdom of the Babylonians, as 
also of the Romans, and, in a different degree, of the 
Greeks, rested in this, they thought much of the 
mothers of the race.’’ 


Part three, the modern section, deals with Sex 
differences (in the physical, mental and _ psychic 
spheres), social forms of the sexual relationship 
marriage, divorce, prostitution), and lastly, the 
general conclusions, drawn from the whole enquiry, 
bearing on the future of Woman, present Women’s 
movements, and a new free relationship of the sexes. 
‘“The end brings us back to the beginning,’’ says 
Mrs. Gallichan, ‘‘to that beginning which claimed 
Woman as the supreme factor in human existence, 
since she is the ‘ predominant partner’ in the sexuai 
relationship which subserves race-purposes.’’ I can- 
not do better than quote from the book the conclud- 
ing passages, to illustrate this point of view. 
““Woman, both by physiological and biological 
causes, is the constructive force of life... The 
female was the start of life, and woman is the main 
stream of its force. Man is her agent, her, helper : 
hers is the supreme responsibility in creating and 
mouiding life. It is thus certain that woman’s 
present assertion of her age-long-rights and claim 
for truer responsibilities has its cause rooted deep in 
the needs of the race. The race flows through us. 
All our effort lies in this—the giving of all that we 
have been able to gain. And it is sufficient. This 


is the end and the beginning. Thus we are brought 
back to the truth from which we started. Women 
are the Guardians of the Race-life and the Race-soul. 
There is no more to be said. It is because we are 
the mothers of men that we claim to be free. We 
claim this as our right. We ciaim it for the sake of 
men, for our lovers, our husbands, and our sons; we 
claim it even more for the sake of the life of the race 
that is to come.’’ I have endeavoured to give some 
outline of the scope of this book (believing that the 
reader of a Review desires, primarily, information), 
but a very slight outline it must remain. Through- 
out the book are scattered arguments and theories 
of great interest, and I can only urge my readers to 
study them at first-hand. I mention a few only. ‘I 
would especially draw attention to the excellent and 
sane handling of the ‘‘ Woman’s Superior Morality’”’ 
doctrine, so often in the mouths of the ‘‘ advanced ”’ 
woman. ‘‘It is a text of common belief that in all 
matters of sex-feeling and sex-morality the woman 
is different from, and superior to, the man. I find 
in the writings of almost all women on sex-sub- 
jects, not to speak of popular novels, an insistence 
on men’s grossness, with a great deal in contrast 
about the soulful character of woman’s love... . . 
Now, from this view of the sex-relationship, I most 
utterly dissent. I beiieve that any difference in 
virtue, even where it exists in woman, is not funda- 
mental, that it is against nature’s purpose that it 
should be so; rather it has arisen as a pretence of 
necessity, because it has been expected of her, 
nourished in her, and imposed on her by the un- 


brutaily of sex, but I am certain that few of them 
think brutally. We women are so easily deceived by 
the outside of things. I confess that I doubt 
very much the existence of any specially soulful 
character in woman’s love. I wish that I didn’t.” 

Here, with the exception of the very last sentence 
quoted—which appears to me as an odd abandon- 
ment of much which has already been maintained— 
speaks a fine commonsense, which is by no means 
very usuai on this question. Another matter which 
exemplifies Mrs. Gallichan*s wise outlook is her atti- 
tude towards the cry of ‘‘ Woman must develop 
alone: her destiny is her own affair.’’ In response 
to this we read: ‘‘ There can be no woman’s ques- 
tion that is not a man’s question. ... Women 
must not permit themselves for a moment to forget 
it. Women have to find out what work they can 
best do; what work they want to do, and what work 
men want them to do. (The italics are the author’s). 
I must insist, against all the Feminists, on this factor 
of men’s wishes being equaily considered with 
woman’s own. Woman, without man at her side, 
after obtaining her freedom, will advance even less 
far than man has advanced with his freedom without 
her help. . . . Not ‘ Free from man,’ is the watchcry 
of women’s emancipation that surely is to be, but 
‘Free with man.’ ”’ 

I have no space to do more than mention some 
others of the most interesting arguments; the desire 
of woman for man’s protection and her willing sub- 
mission to his dominance, productive of so much in 
our social system : the futility of the attempt to keep 
woman in the Home of modern days—a sphere which 
has lost so many of its finer possibilities, and does 
not even exist for a large number of women: labour, 
as such, a necessity for woman as well as for man, 
but modern conditions of labour intolerable for 
woman equally with man: the necessity for a better 
understanding by women of varying sexual needs 
are a few of the more important. 


_ And now I am anxious to raise a few questions 
since this book is one which calls forth our serious 
consideration and criticism. There is so little of the 
dogmatist in Mrs. Gallichan that one ‘can scarcely 
dispute with her, but her own mind is firmly made 
up in certain directions—which adds to the value of 
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the book, of course. I can only state certain criti- 
cisms, without deve:oping them in any way, hoping 
that some may be found to follow up the arguments 
—perhaps the author herself. 


Take, once more, the two main ideas in the whole 
work, namely, that ‘‘ Woman is the predominant 
and responsible partner in sex-relations,’’ and, ‘‘ The 
individual exists for the race.’? Can it be main- 
tained that the woman is consciously, even if it be 
proved biologically, ‘‘ the predominant and respon- 
sible partner,’’ and are not the psychoogical and 
psychic factors in the sex-relationship as vital as any 
other? Mrs. Gallichan herself maintains, in a later 
part of the book, that woman has desired submission 
to man’s dominance; how exactly does this fit in with 
the former doctrine? ‘‘ The Individual exists for the 
race,’’ we are to.d—but again, is not the uncon- 
scious purpose as conceived by the author made too 
paramount? Does any individual feel, with his con- 
sciousness, that he is ‘‘ but as a bubble or cluster of 
foam on the great tide of humanity,’’ and is not the 
conscious mind of man a tremendous factor in his 
evolution? Yet another query. Is it conducive to 
clear reasoning to employ the term ‘‘ natural ’’ when 
dealing with primitive life or the simpler stages of 
civilization, reserving the epithet ‘‘ unnatural,’’ for 
more comp;ex and (in the author’s view) less desir- 
able manifestations? It seems to me utterly to 
obscure our vision. Why, for instance, should we 
argue that ‘‘natural woman,’’ and woman’s true 
‘* inborn nature’’ is to be discovered by ‘‘ going back 
through many generations to primitive woman,’’ as 
the author bids us? Is not the woman of to-day as 
‘“natural ’’—if by this word we signify a phenome- 
non which is the outcome of its whole environment— 
as the woman of any othér age? But a whole theory 
is built up from this argument of the “‘ natural ’’ 
woman, one which only results in confusion, I fear. 


My last query (but many others remain unasked) 
is this. Is Mrs. Gajlichan quite clear as to what she 
is demanding? I, at all events, am not. I will cite 
one matter only which seems to me to show that 
there is some conflict in the theories put forward. In 
the Modern Section (P. 266) we meet with a discus- 
sion on sex-attraction and sex-antipathy. We read: 
‘“In this so-called ‘duel. of sex,’ while woman’s 
moral equality has not been recognized, women have 
employed their sex-differences as the most effective 
weapon for compassing their own ends, and men in 
the mass... have wished to have it so. What sig- 
nificance arises out of this in the so-much belauded 
cry, ‘Woman’s influence!’ ‘By thy submission, 
rule,’ really means in ninety-nine cases out of a hun- 
dred, ‘ Rule by sex-seduction and flattery.’ Yes, we 
women cannot burke the truth—the seduction and 
flattery of man by woman is writ large over the face 
of our present society. . . . It is to this prostitution 
of love that sex-differences have carried us.’’ But 
why ‘‘ Prostitution,’’ why this contempt, I must ask, 
if the sex-differences (which we have already been 
told bulk so large and are so vital to development) 
have inevitably produced this condition of affairs? It 
is as though the author shou:d plant a dandelion seed 
and then feel resentful at the appearance of the 
dandelion flower. 


I end by reiterating that we must all be glad at 
the appearance of a work so fearless, so generous, 
and so sane as ‘‘ The Truth about Woman.”’ 


Barsara Low. 


Correspondence. 


NOTE TO CORRESPONDENTS— While quite willing to publish 
letters under noms de plume, we make it a condition of 
publication that the name and address of each correspon- 
dent should be supplied to the Editor.—ED. 


DIDEROT ON MAIDENLY EDUCATION. 
To the Editor of THE NEw FREEWOMAN. 


Mapam, 

False shame and concentration on dress as power- 
ful causes of the subjection of woman have seldom 
been dealt a neater double blow than in the following 
from Diderot, whose bi-centenary is about to be 
celebrated in France :— 

“If we men have more reason than women, they 
have much more instinct than we. The only thing 
that has been taught them is to wear properly the 
fig-leaf that they received from their first ancestor. 
All that is said and repeated to them during their 
first eighteen or nineteen years comes down to this: 
‘My daughter, have an eye to your fig-leaf; your 
fig-leaf sets well, your fig-leaf sets badly.’ ”’ 

Benj. R. TUCKER. 


ow 


DOES GOD EVER THINK TWICE? 
To the Editor of THe NEw FREEWOMAN. 


Mapam, 

Drumont, the Anti-Semite, lamenting the decline 
of the French army, declares, in his journal, La Libre 
Parole, that France should have assumed the 
offensive between 1876 and 1896, when her army 
was at its best, and taken back Alsace, Lorraine, and 
the war indemnity. ‘‘ When a country,’’ he says, 
““has made enormous sacrifices to re-establish its 
army, when this army is ready, and when the country 
knows what it wants, it passes at once to brutal 
action, and God does the rest in favour of the right.’’ 
But in 1870 had not Germany made great sacrifices 
to perfect her military power? Was not her army 
ready? Did not Bismarck know precisely what he 
wanted, and pass at once to the brutal action? And 
did not God render His verdict ‘‘ in favour of the 
right ’’? Does Drumont, then, expect Omniscience 
to plead guilty of error, and reverse its judgment in 
the light of ‘‘ a sober second thought ’’? 

Benj. R. TuckKEr. 


oo 


THE PLAIN WOMAN. 


What is the beauty of women? 

Listen !—a song that makes the whole world sob 
Its aching heart away. 

But I? 

I am the silence closed about the song 


That keeps it beautiful. 
Horace Ho.tey. 
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The Fifth International Summer School 


To promote Unity in Religion, Philosophy, Science, and Art, and its expression in all Branches 
of Social Service. 


Chairman—D. N. DUNLOP. 
TO BE HELD AT 


THE PEEBLES HOTEL-HYDRO, 


PEEBLES, SGOTLAND, 
JULY 29th to AUGUST 2nd, 1913. 


SOME LECTURES: 
THE SCIENTIFIC EVIDENCE FOR THE TRANSMUTATION OF MATTER 


and its conclusions, with Demonstrations. Mr. Karl L. Schwabe. 
WHAT IS ESSENTIAL IN ART? (Section V.) (With Lantern Slides.) Dr. Ananda Coomaraswamy. 
RECITAL OF INDIAN MUSIC (Section V.) Ratan Devi. 
THE PLACE OF THE CHURCH IN THE LIFE OF TO-DAY (Section III.) The Rev. A. B. Robb. 
THE MESSAGE OF THE GITA (Section I.) Dr. R. V. Khedkar, F.R.C.S. (Kolhapur, India.). 
THE FREE WOMAN (Section IV.) Miss Dora Marsden. 
TAKING POLITICS SERIOUSLY (Section IV.) Mr. William L. Hare. 
EROS AND PSYCHE (a typical Greek myth, with Lantern Slides) (Section III.) Mr. Percy Lund. 
THE EXPRESSION OF ART IN LIFE (Section V.). Mr. W. Wroblewski. 
INITIATION AND ILLUMINATION (Sections I. and III.) Dr. K. C. Anderson (Dundee). 
THE SOUL AND MODERN PSYCHOLOGY (Section I.). Miss Charlotte Woods. 
NURTURE versus EDUCATION. Miss Margaret McMillan. 


Hon. Sec.,. WINNIFRED W. LEISENRING, B.A. 
Classes and discussions will be held every day during the School. 


TERMS.—BOOKING FEE: For two weeks, tos. per person. For one week, 5s. per person. 
BOARD: From £1 15s. to £3 3s. per week. 


MUSIC a special feature—Miss Marian COLuier, pianist; Miss May MukKLE, ’cellist ; 
Mr. Haroip GooseEns, violinist. 


Complete Programme giving further particulars will be sent on application to the Hon. Secretary, Fifth 
International Summer School, Oakley House, Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 


“THE PATH.” 


July Number Now Ready. No. 1. Vol. IV. 


THE CONTENTS. 


TRANSMUTATION OF THE ELEMENTS AND THE INTERIOR OF THE EARTH. 


Dr. August Kirschmann. 


THE SECRET WAY. D. N. Dunlop. 
COMMENTARY ON THE BHAGAVAD-GITA. Dr. R. V. Khedkar. 
THE PROBLEM OF EVIL. Rabindranath Tagore. 
SUPERHUMANITY. Isabelle de Steiger. 
ONE AND MANY. Charles Lazenby, B.A. 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Writers for forthcoming issues— 
G. W. Russell (Ireland); Dr. August Kirschmann (Germany) ; L’ouis Rubio Amoedo (Spain); P. D. Ouspensky 
(St. Petersburg); Dr. Ananda Coomaraswamy; William L. Hare; Percy Lund; Karl L. Schwabe; Dr. R. V. 
Khedkar, F.R.C.S. (Kolhapur, India); W. W. Leisenring; Madame Isabelle de Steiger, whose work on 
“* Superhumanity ’’ is running serially, and others. An article from the Editor will appear each month, and 
writers for previous numbers will continue to contribute. 

Subscription is 7/6 per annum, post-free, to all Countries; single copies 6d., postage 14d. 

Published Monthly at Oakley House, Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 
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THOUSAND CLUB MEMBERSHIP 


FOR THE ESTABLISHMENT OF 


THE NEW FREEWOMAN. 


APWaPMN A eaP ENA NAFATSNALENATNALNN GENEL NGFNAI*NSENADENGIRAS ERP LIRGFNAS NGF NAIIUGINR DENA I NAL NGPIAL NEI NAL NR MEL NES 


Tue New FREEWOMAN undertaking is entered upon in the knowledge that the philosophy of which THe FREEWOMAN 
was the vehicle has roused a vital interest among a steadily-widening circle of thinking people, and it is particularly on 
account of the further knowledge that this circle has widened even since THE FREEWOMAN ceased to appear, that we 
are prepared to assume gladly the responsibility which is inseparable from any journal not abundantly financed. We 
feel, however, that once the initial step of inaugurating the paper has been taken, responsibility for its continuance must 
rest with its readers, upon whose attention is urged the fact that no paper can be secure which has not a substantial 
permanent subscription-circulation, as its basis. With THe New FREEwoMAN we hope to reduce productional cost to 
sixpence per copy, which sum we charge to the public. We believe that no more than in the case of any other commodity, 
should a paper be offered to the public at a figure less than cost price. 


To keep down the annual charge of THe NEw FREEWOmaN, and also to relieve the promoters of much anxiety, 
it has been decided to change the weekly issue into a fortnightly one, the dates of publication being limited to the rst 
and 15th of each month. This arrangement will be maintained until there are 2,000 direct subscribers on the books. 
When we have secured these we can reduce the price and set about considering a weekly issue. 


THOUSAND CLUB MEMBERSHIP. 


To secure this quota of 2,000 direct subscribers we are pushing forward the Thousand Club Membership scheme 
in England. This scheme, devised originally in the paper’s interests in America, where it is already being carried 
into effect by influential friends, has for its object the gathering together into a Club Membership a thousand readers 
of THE New FrREEewoman who are willing to finance the paper to the extent of £1 (5 dollars in U.S.A.) by taking out 
forthwith a long-length direct subscription of eighteen months (thirty-six numbers), thus giving the paper the necessary 
support and backing during the first difficult year of its independent existence. The Membership Schemes are intended 
to furnish the necessary organisation. Membership forms are given below. Friends of THe NEw FREEWomaN are 
earnestly asked to give their assistance to secure their successful completion during the next twelve months. They are 
asked either to send for forms to fill up from the Hon. Treasurer, or to make out a form on the lines of the draft given 
below. The filled-in forms should be returned to one of the Hon. Treasurers :— 


Miss Harriet SHAw WEAVER, Oakley House, Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C., England. 
Miss Epna Kenton, 240, West 15th Street, New York City, U.S.A. 
Miss Marjorie Jones, City National Bank, Evanston, Ill., U.S.A. 


Thousand Club Membership Form. 


I wish to become a member of the Thousand Club Membership, and herewith enclose the sum of £1 (5 dollars, 
U.S.A.), this being the price of an eighteen months’ subscription to THe NEw FREEWomaN. 


DQLOR Me ec ccoseeect erent vee 


*All Cheques, Money Orders, and Postal Orders should be crossed “‘ Parr’s Bank, Bloomsbury Branch,’’ and made payable 
to THe New Freewoman, LTp. 


Ordinary Subscription Form. 


Please send me THE NEw FREEWOMAN fOF.........-.:.ceceeeeeeeen enone PROM, seenscer eee areas eta somos for which I enclose 
avscsseseseseeseeeisey and continue until countermanded. 
UNIDITE CMO NT iciscd rhe Sel notateTeibreia eleiots: cis leralciere wiclta nicl eo Naees alas ee Smee Cee ree crt v ree Caer ote eee : 
Address 


eee e eee rere nee e sere seees MPOCOS SEED ES HEE EEO EO EEO EEOEED HES ETCH EH ORE OES ESE HOHE DED Eee HT EEe ree eeeererereccees 


PPO e meee e ee eee eee eres e een eres es EEE EEE EEE SOOE De HHT EE eee tHE eeeseeeeeseessereseee 


Orders should be sent to Miss Harriet SHAw WEAvER, Oakley House, Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C., and should be 
crossed and made payable as indicated above.* 


a 


THE NEW FREEWOMAN LTD.—A company to own the paper has been formed, in which a limited number 
of persons have interested themselves financially. As the company is a private one, the number of shareholders is 
restricted: to’ fifty and no public request for the taking up of shares can be made. Anyone, however, who is interested 
<an: be supplied with all necessary information by applying to the Secretary of the company, Oakley House, Bloomsbury 
Street, London, W.C. 
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SOME OPINIONS 


THE FREEWOMAN. 


FRANCIS GRIERSON.—I predict for you brilliant success in the near future. No new movement will succeed that gives quarter to the 
blind forces of the anaterial. The psychic, being superior, will over-ride the material, and that is what is occurring in certain parts of the world, 
notably in America. 


H. G. WELLS.—I rejoice beyond measure in the revival of THz Frezwoman. Its policy even at its worst was a wholesome weekly 
irritant, and its columns were more illuminating and entertaining than anything since Mr. Frank Harris’s “‘ Saturday Review.”’ 


EDWARD CARPENTER.—Tue FReEwoman did so well during its short career under your editorship, it was so broad-minded and 
courageous, that its cessation has been a real loss to the cause of free and rational discussion of human problems. 


HAVELOCK ELLIS.—I admire so much the energy and courage of THe FrEewoman that I am really sorry I cannot identify myself 
more closely with its spirit and outlook. No doubt a newspaper requires both funds and publicity. The first is usually difficult to obtain, but 
I scarcely think you can complain on the second head. Considering the inevitable difficulties, the limited appeal of so revolutionary a journal, 
and the closure of the usual method of procuring publicity, it is wonderful how widely the paper is known. 


REGINALD WRIGHT KAUFFMAN, Author of ‘‘ Daughters of Ishmael.’”—THE FREEwOMAN was a torch in the night. I am glad 
indeed that that tonch is to be rekindled, and I shall always be at your command to do whatever I can to help to guard the flame. 


BENJ. R. TUCKER, Thirty years Editor of New York ‘‘ Liberty.’’—I consider your paper the most important publication in existence. 


EDEN PHILLPOTTS.—I am delighted to learn that THE FREEWOMAN is not dead, but merely in a fainting condition from lack of 
necessary nourishment. May she soon be her dashing self again. . 


MRS. G. BERNARD SHAW.—I am really glad to hear that there is a chance of restarting THe FREEwomAN, for though there has 
been much I have not agreed with, I think it is a valuable medium of self-expression for a clever set of young men and women. 


CHARLES LAPWORTH, Editor of the ‘‘ Daily Herald.’—It was whiie Mrs. Lapworth and I were leading the lives of tramps in 
Italy that we were first introduced to Tue Freewoman, and we fell in love with its fine upstanding, vigorous attitude towards “‘ Life 
Problems.'’ 1 hope it will go on. 


EDNA KENTON (Hon. Secretary, THe NEw FrREEwoman Committee, New York).—I cannot tell you how unreservedly I admire your 
courage and your standpoint. Until the advent of THe Frrewoman I had not had the same feeling of breathless wonder at the voicing of 
heretofore unprinted things since reading ‘‘ The Ego and Its Own.” 


CHARLES T. HALLINAN (Associate Editor, ‘‘ Chicago Evening Post ’’)—I am delighted that THz FREEWOMAN is again to take: the 
field. There is work for it to do here as well as in England. I believe that a large and intelligent minority in the suffrage movement in this 
country is ready for the discussion of something else besides votes. It may take them some time to get used to the libertarian emphasis 
of THE Frexwoman, but they will be able at once to recover through its columns a perspective of the woman’s movement which, through no 
fault of its own, is suffering at present from an excess of politicians and a shortage of general ideas. 


FLOYD DELL on Tue Freewoman in “Studies in Modern Feminism.’”’-—She provokes thought. And she welcomes it. She wants 
everybody to think—not to think necessarily, nor the right thought always, but that which they can and must. She is a propagandist 
it is true. But she does not create a silence and call it conversion. She stimulates her readers to cast out the devils that inhabit their 
souls—fear, prejudice. She helps them to build up their lives on a basis of will—the exercise, not the suppression, of will. She indurates 
them to the world. She liberates them to life. ; 


C. F. HUNT (Chicago).—Every progressive individual I know will hear from me in regard to making the future of your paper secure.. 
LUCIAN CARY (Chicago).—THr Frezwoman is one of those forces which are proving all the old generalizations about women untrue. 


MRS. HVME£HREY WARD on Tue Freewoman in ‘“‘ The Times.’’-—A newspaper has recently appeared amongst us which 

is written by women of high education who, generally speaking, sign their names to what they write. The paper shows in some respects 
conspicuous ability, and is, I believe, eagerly read. . . . The doctrine of the economic independence of women which is everywhere part 
and parcel of the Suffrage movement Jeads, in the case of this ably-written paper, to strange results. . . . Arguments against the 
immoral permanence of marriage, complete freedom of union under the guidance of passion between men and women, and other speculations 
and contentions with regard to the relations of the sexes. . . . These matters and the handling of them shed a flood of light on certain 
aspects of the ‘‘Woman Movement.’’ . . . It seems to me, and to others, what they (i.e., Suffragists) have no right to do is to ignore 
this dark and dangerous side of the ‘‘ Woman Movement.”’ 8 


EARL PERCY on Tue FreEwoman in the ‘‘ Morning Post.’’—With regard to the Church League, the welcome (to THE FREEWOMAN) 
would appear to be equally cordial, if less official. In the issues of THe Frrewoman for July 11th and July 18th, appear letters from the 
Rev. , a member of the League. In the first case the letter 1s placed close to one entitled ‘‘ The Children of the State,’’ advocating 
open immorality, which hardly seems a suitable situation for a clergyman’s letter. In his second letter, however, he says: ‘ It is refreshing 
oar: to meet somebody who has the courage to champion,’’ Nc. This refers to. the Editor, whose courage in that particular issue took 
the form of an article entitled ‘‘ The immorality of the Marriage Contract.”’ So that on one page a clergyman writes on ‘ The Idea of 
God,’ and on another the marriage state is described as immoral. Presumably ‘‘ The Idea of God ’’ is, in his opinion, quite consistent with 
this view of marriage. If the Church League is not in sympathy with the doctrines of THe FRrEEwoman, why does one of its members, an 
eminent divine of the Church of England, correspond with it? : 


MORNING POST Editorial on THz Freewoman,’’—The battle, then (i.e., the women’s), is against society, and naturally there is a 
tendency to alliance with the Socialist Party, who have also a quarrel with out established institutions. A Socialist feminist organ, the Ture 
FREEWOMAN, preaches the new doctrine with a great deal of vigour and frankness. : 


THE FORUM (New York, October, 1912).—THE FREEWOMAN came with the incredible heresy that the,woman movement was nothing 
if not an effort on the part of the women to lift themselves for ever out of the “servant ”’ class and to place themselves definitely and finally 
among the ‘ masters,’’ using their faculties, like all masters, for the upbuilding and development of their own personalities and the advance- 
ment of their own personal aims 


CURRENT OPINION (New York, January, 1913).—The feminist movement has evolved its superwoman; or rather, the superwoman 
is the ultimate expression of that new philosophy of feminism preached by the daring ‘‘ humanist’ review, the London FREEWOMAN. 


THE AMERICAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS (FRANCES BJORKMAN, quoted in December, 1912).—The writer of THe FREEWOMAN 
editorials has shot into the literary and philosophical firmament as a star of the first magnitude. Although practically unknown before the 
advent of THE Freewoman last November, she speaks always with the quietly authoritative air of the writer who has arrived. Her style has 
beauty as well as force and clarity. Merely as an essayist she ‘makes us wonder why we have mever heard of her before. 

THE CHICAGO EVENING POST (October, 1912).—Year by year THE FREEWomAN, if unhampered, will precipitate for the English 
and the American woman’s movements some new: and lasting conceptions of the vital problems which confront us. 


Some of these expressions of opinion were written to the Editor under the impression that the old paper would be revived. Eor reasons 
unnecessary to enlarge upon, that plan has been abandoned in favour of the present pla of commencing en entirely new and separate publication.. 


Printed by Ropert Jounson & Co., Ltp., 28, Tulketh Street, Southport, and published by the Proprietors, 
Tue New Freewoman, Ltp., at Oakley House, Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 


